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COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING 
and CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Mercuants Nationa Bank 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
A representative building and banking 


room, a product of the Weary and 
Alford Company. 


aw 
vn su A Deposit Builder 
pane 


An increase in deposits of more than 
$1,500,000 during the first year of 
occupancy, proves that a new build- 
ing is a deposit builder. 


A Sound Investment 
Now over 85% rented, this building 
—the pioneer Class-A type office 
building in a mid western city—is a 


sound investment and a satisfaction 
to its owners. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY AA 


BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS SW 
1923 CALUMET AVENUE ~ CHICAGO == 
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Investment Service for Banks 


HERE is practical significance in the fact that 

our Bond Department is an integral part of a 

large metropolitan banking institution with widely- 
diversified and far-reaching activities. 

It means that the traditions of a half century of 

conservative banking stand back of each transaction. 


It means that financial resources amounting to 
more than four hundred and fifty million dollars give 
assurance of stability and permanency of service. 

It means that in the purchase and sale of invest- 
ment securities the standards of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company must always be maintained. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 
Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 
CHICAGO 
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T was a hostile world, with 
civilized man huddled in a 
small and not-too-safe corner! 

Beyond, enormous monsters 
bared huge teeth, spat flames, 
and slapped the waters with 
mountainous flukes. 

Legends, neatly inscribed in 
Latin, told of fearful hurricanes 
and of malicious demons who 
lay in wait for unwary mariners. 

And most men of the early six- 
teenth century, who saw these 
things on their maps, really 
believed in them. Columbus’ 
crew, but a little before, had had 
to be recruited largely from 
unwilling landsmen who looked 
upon their conscription for the 
voyage as a sentence of death. 

It was the unknown that 
terrified! And as the unknown 
dwindled and became known— 
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as sea after sea, continent after 


continent, was explored and 
charted—the earth took on a 





friendlier aspect. 

No longer are maps so made 
as to strike fear into the timid 
reader’s heart. Modern maps 
beckon us on, each one an invi- 
tation to voyage, in reality or 
in imagination. 

Fascinating symbols of ro- 
mance, records of man’s greatest 
adventure, packed with the de- 
lights of unexpected finds, rich in 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Greatly Varied Activities 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlases 
Goode School Atlas 


Publications 


Text Books 
Child Life Magazine 


Maps 
School Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Economic Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


General Printing 


Banker's Directory 
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historical and literary sug- 
gestion, modern maps and 
atlases are as full of charm 
and cultural value as the world’s 
best books! Either a globe or 
an atlas, certainly maps in some 
form, should hold an important 
place in every private library. 

Cultivate the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scien- 
tific, accurate, up to date. 
Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accu- 
racy down to the last detail 
required in the making of maps 
extends to all Rand M¢Nally 
& Company’s greatly varied 
activities. 


RAND MENALLY & GomMPANY 


Children’s Books 
Banker's Monthly Map es 
Banker's Bulletin Dept. N -13 


Railroad and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Books 
Washington 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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1928 Resolution! 
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NATIONAL mna-Weee | estates 
BANK _ then use it well 











FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 





St. Louis’ Largest Bank 


—IN ST. LOUIS 
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Metered Bank Service 


ECKSNIFF was an architect, not a 

banker. He loved to talk about him- 
self as an uplifter of humanity and no 
one who heard him would have believed 
that he ever earned a shilling, or ever 
wanted to. As a matter of fact, he did 
not earn much and he felt the world’s 
ingratitude pretty keenly. 

Too many people are being asked to 
believe that the bank is an institution 
with public service as its only goal and 
virtue as its only reward. Bankers are 
not responsible for it, except to the ex- 
tent that some of them are paying 
pseudo-bank publicity men to write and 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE 


explained that every one of his eus- 
tomers was helping to give his city a 
justly profitable bank. 

Low interest rates look permanent. 
To deerease operating costs is too often 
to step. backward. To discourage small 
accounts is to narrow the scope of a 
service that should grow wider every 
day. Adequate net profit on every 
banking transaction is not a platform 


but a duty. 
* * * . 


Obligations—Legal and Moral 


LARGE coal company recently went 
into the hands of a receiver leav- 
ing the holders of $800,000 in debenture 


bonds in doubt as to payment. The 
security company that underwrote the 
bonds immediately informed purchasers 
that it would pay all expenses of estab- 
lishing the claims of the bondholders to 
the assets and make up any losses suf- 
fered when the assets were distributed. 

The security company was of course 
not legally liable nor obligated to do 
this. It is simply one of several secur- 
ity houses that has established the policy 
of preventing loss to any customer. It 
is easy to imagine the effect on potential 
investors when treatment of this sort is 
made public. As this policy is adopted 
by other concerns, investing will grad- 
ually become safer and securities will be 


Uncle Sam or the daily news- 
paper to circulate the sort 
of unutterable bunk that a 
man falls back upon, when 
he knows nothing about the 
subject he’s describing. 
Bank profits are suffering 
from it—suffering in two 
ways. The money that might 













































and genuine advertising is 
being wasted. The increase 
of profitable business that 
these two together might be 
producing is being lost. 

We know that philan- 
thropy in banking does not 
pay. It does not pay the 
stockholder, or the officer, or 
the employe, or the deposi- 
tor, or the community. A 
bank that is losing money is 
worse than none and a bank 
that is losing money on some 
customers and making it up 
out of others is robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

Why are some bankers 
afraid to tell their public 
that they don’t want busi 
ness that can’t be handled at 
a fair profit? Why are 


business to altered condi- 
tions along with the gas com- 
pany, the telephone com- 
pany, the street car com- 
pany and every other public 
utility? And to tell the 
public quite frankly that 
every customer pays a profit 
proportional to the volume 
of his business? 

The public would under- 
stand, if given the facts, and, 
unless we miss our guess, 
would reward the banker who 
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be spent on personal activity , 


they afraid to adjust their 





BANK EMPLOYES 
SHOULD SAVE 


N A LETTER from E. G. Bennett, 

general manager of the First 
National Bank and the First 
Savings Bank of Ogden, Utah, he 
makes the following practical 
suggestion: 


“I believe the important thing in a 
banking organization is to encourage sav- 
ing for the future. I think it should be 
made practically mandatory under one of 
the several plans by which the employe 
sets aside a certain percentage of his 
salary which is matched by the employer. 
The funds so accumulated should be in- 
vested and used only under certain re- 
strictions that will tend to conserve and 
husband them for the time that eventually 
will come when the employe’s services 
can no longer be used. 

“Too often organizations are hampered 
and slowed up by endeavoring to retain 
men who are no longer able to handle 
their work expeditiously, simply because 
they have been with the organization for 
a great many years. On the other hand, 
it would seem there is an obligation due 
such an employe that can best be dis- 
charged by foresight on the part of 
the employer, as this provision for the 
future is one that is generally disregarded 
by the very class of employe who most 
needs it.” 





easier to sell. With invest- 
ment trusts growing in pop- 
ularity and success, the busi- 
ness of making money earn 
money is becoming more 
popular. 

* a“ 7 * 


Air Mail Saves 
$787.88 


DURING one month, a 

Chicago bank in using 
the overnight air mail for 
clearing checks on New York 
City cleared a total of $19,- 
172,000. Figuring the in- 
terest for one day on this, 
which is what was gained 
over rail clearing, the bank 
saved $787.88. The total 
postage was $57.70. 


From Pacific coast points 
to Chicago, two days are 
saved by the air mail. In 
sending clearings from the 
Pacific coast to New York, 
three days are saved and 
the same amount of time is 
saved in the reverse direc- 
tion. 

A New York bank recent- 
ly sent a clearing item to 
Los Angeles totalling over 
$100,000. The item was sent 
by rail. The cashier of the 
Los Angeles bank computed 
the savings that would have 
been made by air mail and 
found that the New York 
correspondent could have 
saved over $14 in interest by 
sending the item by. air 
mail. The postage would 
have been eight cents more 
than by rail mail. Many sueh 
economies may be found. 
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New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 





“TRUE GROWTH is growth of the will to do good.” The 
growth of Union Trust Company — symbolized by this 
new building—has been a growth of service—a growth of 
friendship — a growth of good will on the part of clients 
throughout Union Trust Company’s thirty-six yeaz history. 


GuionGust Company 9° Y 


First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family > ct" 


Griswold at Congress Street \ 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


Designed by and erected under the supervision of 
Simons, Britrain & ENGLIsH 


Modern Bank Buildings 


are generally regarded as among the most important in any 
community. The public judges the bank largely by its 
appearance—such a structure should be a monument to the 
success of the organization. 


For a number of years we have given our undivided 
attention to bank building plan and design never unmindful 
of the artistic or architectural effect necessary to inspire a 
feeling of satisfaction in the public mind to cast their lot 
with a wholesome, healthy institution. The number of 
buildings designed by us attests our ability. 


-SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH 


Designers of Bank Buildings since 1914 


Georce & Wa Ter Simons, Architects 





336 Fourtn Avenue, Pittsburgh 
PHILADELPHIA CoLumBus 








We solicit inquiries, furnishing prompt and efficient information without obligation 
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A special message to the bankers of the country from their leader. 
W hat he believes are the important opportunities 


By THOMAS R. PRESTON 


President American Bankers Association 


President, Hamilton National Bank, Chattqnooga, Tenn. 


URING the period in which 
it has been my privilege to 
take an active part in the affairs 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, dating from my first 
membership in the Executive 
Council about 20 years ago and 
comprising also the opportu- 
nity to serve as divisional and 
national officer of the organ- 
ization, there has been a notable 
advanee in the prestige with 
which banking and bankers are 
regarded by the general public. 
There have been three dis- 
tinct major causes for this. 
One of these has been the general spread 
of popular satisfaction with a thoroughly 
capitalistic system for the United States, 
along with a decline in radical doctrines 
end social unrest, resulting from the 
more general distribution of wealth, 
private ownership of property, economic 
opportunity and high standards of liv- 
ing which has been the spectacular 
feature of life in the United States dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. 


Advertising Improved Bank Prestige 


This evolution has brought to the great 
masses of our public a first-hand famili- 
arity with the use of banking facilities 
and appreciation of the utility of the 
services of the bank and the banker to 
the community. Of course, more needs 
to be done, but we can see progress. 

It is a notable and commendable fact 


I THE people maintain that 
confidence which they are 
entitled to have in themselves, 


in each other, and in America, 
a comfortable prosperity will 
continue—CaLvin CooLiDGE. 





that the second great cause of increased 
prestige has come from within the banks 
themselves. I would place first as the 
visible manifestation of these internal 
changes the character and tone of bank 
advertising as it has developed in the 
last two and a half decades. 

From the cold, uncommuniecative ecard 
which was all it was customary for the 
banker to. publish by way of advertis- 
ing, bank advertising has changed to a 
warm, human presentation of what 
banks are ready and able to do for their 
customers and their community. They 
obligate themselves in their advertising 
to render expert service along many 
lines of cooperation in the financial 
needs of the people, and they promise to 
do this not only with competence but with 
a spirit of friendly helpfulness. 

By their very advertising, therefore, 
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the banks have set for them- 
selves high standards of neigh- 
borliness and proficiency, and 
having set these standards they 
have had to live up to them in 
fact and in deed. The result is 
that their advertising has in- 
troduced in the public mind a 
new confidence and faith in 
banks, and their works of ful- 
filment have justified this en- 
hanced prestige. 


Public Relations Improved 


But there is still a third and 
important source of this en- 
hanced prestige. It is the work of 
organized banking itself to improve 
banking practice and diffuse informa- 
tion about banking. This has been one 
of the three concomitant factors in bring- 
ing about an era of better public under- 
standing and appreciation of the aims, 
motives and achievements of banks and 
bankers. 

The state bankers associations in every 
commonwealth of the Union have ad- 
vanced the cause of banking along many 
lines, and in harmony with the work 
done in this regional way the national 
organization, the American Bankers 
Association, has also fostered in a mul- 
titude of ways the better public rela- 
tions between banks and the people. 

It has been an influence that in numer- 
ous eases has carried into conerete real- 
ization or has aided in the practical 
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working out of many projects that were 
for the general good and although the 
work of the association has not been 
blazoned forth in any great claim of 
eredit for all its works, nevertheless its 
position is squarely and firmly based on 
a sound record of significant service not 
only to banking but to the nation. 

Mention of only one or 
two instances will illustrate 
this point. The creation and 
maintenance of a sound eur- 
reney and banking system 
for the country have always l 
been preeminently a part of : 
the stewardship of banking 
in its organized capacity and, 
if it had not been for the 
contribution of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in 
various ways toward the 
formulation of thought and 
promotion of activity that 
led up to the organization of 
the Federal Reserve System, 
it is doubtful whether that 
great act—one of the great- 
est financial acts in the his- 
tory of the world—would 
ever have been established. 

No one suffered more than 
bankers from the reeurrent 
depressions that formerly as- 
sailed the country, and none 
more than they realized the 
need for a reformation in 
our monetary system. As a 
result, whatever differences 
of opinion may have accom- 
panied the discussions pre- 
ceding the organization of 
the Federal Reserve System, 
bankers steadfastly and 
clearly saw the vision of the 
need for an elastie currency 
and a more reliable and bet- 
ter controlled source of credit 
supply under all sorts of 
economic conditions, such as 
would be afforded through 
the establishment of inde- 
pendent reservoirs in which 
the final reserves of the na- 
tion might be pooled for the 
common good. The Federal Reserve 
System provides these essential condi- 
tions. 


How A. B. A. Helped with Federal 
Reserve 


Furthermore, when the Reserve plan 
was finally worked out and established 
as a matter of law, the American Bank- 
ers Association again played a great 
part. I can not do better on this point 
than quote the words of Oscar Wells, 
former president of the Association, 
who as first governor in 1914 of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas served 
through the critical days of the launch- 
ing of this great and untried financial 
system. Mr. Wells has said: 


“After Congress passed the Federal 
Reserve Act the American Bankers As- 
sociation had a new opportunity for 
service. Through it the machinery was 
at hand for bringing bankers in all 
parts of the country into close coopera- 
tion in the work of locating and estab- 
lishing the 12 new financial institutions. 


and it was only, I think we ean safely 
say, through the vigorous support of the 
American Bankers Association for what 
was finally evolved as a proper method 
of remodeling these two great financial 
statutes as embodied in the McFadden 
Bill that the needed changes were suc- 
cessfully carried out. 








BELIEVE the most significant develop- 
ment in American banking is the growth 
of the professional spirit in it—the spirit 
which will win it the highest consideration 
in the nation’s varied community life because 


it presupposes the use of 
its special proficiencies 
in its chosen field under 
the definite recognition 
on its own part that it 
must exercise a high de- 
gree of public responsi- 
bility in the application 
of its attainments. It is 
that spirit which is dom- 
inant in banking today. 
It is that spirit which the 
American Institute of 


Aiding Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law 


This is only one of many 
ways in which the association 
has spent itself in support 
of the development and im- 
provement of conditions un- 
der which business life in 
America is conducted. Brief 
details of the part the as- 
sociation played in bringing 
about the universal adoption 
in the United States of such 
important measures as the 
Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law will also illus- 
trate this. 

In 1895 the American 
Bar Association recommend- 
ed the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law for pass- 
age in the United States and 


Banking is fostering. There lies ahead for 
banking an era of important changes along 
the line of fitting every bank to render sound, 
fully-rounded financial services for all phases 
of business and individual financial needs. 
As it does this faithfully and well it will de- 
serve increased popular esteem and it is the 
great destiny of the American Bankers As- 
sociation both to aid banking shape its de- 
velopment so as to deserve ever increasing 
prestige and also to direct the understanding 
of the public toward banking so that this de- 
served esteem will be rendered to it. 


in 1897 the A. B. A. under- 
took the work of urging this 
law through the various state 
bankers associations for 
passage in their several state 
legislatures. The association 
appointed a committee on 
uniform laws and later 4 
committee on state legisla- 
tion whose duty it was to 
look after this measure. 

The activities of these 
committees which labored 
unceasingly and the success- 
ful results accomplished 
through their efforts con- 
stitute one of the most grati- 
fying chapters in the his- 


INR Let tory of the association. 





Bankers who would not have known each 
other except for their common member- 
ship in the association exchanged views 
as to the functions of the new type of 
banking institution and it was relatively 
easy to establish uniform methods by 
which the transactions of the federal 
reserve banks could be made to square 
with the provisions of the law.” 
Moreover, when, after a number of 
years of test under the federal reserve 
law, it became necessary to modernize the 
national bank law and alter in some de- 
tails the Federal Reserve Act, the best 
thought of the asociation was devoted to 
this subject and a policy arrived at 
through the heat of discussion, econ- 
troversy and final majority opinion; 


Within two years of the be- 
ginning of work, the com- 
mittees reported that the bill 
had passed in eight states 
and the District of Columbia. 

A passage from a report of the com- 
mittee telling how the victory was won 
in my own state of Tennessee is typical 
of many others which followed in sub- 
sequent years. The report, dated 1899, 
says: 

“In Tennessee we think the most sys- 
tematic work was done. J. W. Faxon, 
secretary of the state bankers associa- 
tion, and F. O. Watts, cashier of the 
First National Bank, Nashville, proved 
themselves generals. Mr. Faxon looked 
after the preliminary work among the 
banks and Mr. Watts gave his atten- 
tion to the legislature. 


“At Mr. Faxon’s request your com- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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THE TRIANGLE OF MANAGEMENT > 


1. Sound policies. 


2. An effective organization. 


3. A control over the organization. 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Senior Partner, H. N. Stronck and Co., Consultants to Banks and Bankers, Chicago 


EARS ago investors, seeking 

high grade stocks, turned to 
rails. More recently, the stocks 
of public utilities became pop- 
ular. But now, a rapid tendency 
is developing towards the pur- 
chase of bank stocks. 

Stocks of leading banking in- 
stitutions are becoming widely 
spread. The general public buy 
them. Because of this demand, 
the price of bank stocks has 
reached such high levels that the 
yield from dividends on stocks 
of many institutions is lower 
than that of any high grade in- 
vestment security, not even ex- 
cluding governmentals. 

The general purchaser of bank 
stocks is seeking his gain through 
the appreciation of book value, and book 
value appreciation can be gained only 
through high earning power, and high 
earning power is again dependent upon 
the managerial ability of the bank’s or- 
ganization. 

Why will one bank earn 17 per cent 
on its invested capital and another bank, 
in the same community, only 6? What 
is the relationship between the man- 
agerial effectiveness of the two? 

Is the bank earning the 17 per cent 
an ideal bank from an earning power 
standpoint? 

Suppose an analysis indicated that 
the 17 per cent bank should have earned 
22 per cent, had it been well balanced 
and all divisions operated at near per- 
fection, to whom should the attainable 
five per cent difference be charged? 

If it earned only 17 per cent and 
could have earned five per cent more, is 
not this five per cent just as much an 
economic loss as though a bank actually 
had a net loss of five per cent? 


Sound Policies 


Unfortunately you seldom find the 
policies of banks in written form. Major 
policies are supposedly determined by 
the board and passed down the line by 
the president. Minor policies generally 
are determined by officers and depart- 
ment heads and passed on. 

Many policies are traditional; they 
are supposed to be known and under- 
stood by all; they are assumed to con- 
form with the general banking trend and 


HIS is the first of a 
number of articles on 
‘bank administration by 
Mr. Stronck that will be 


published during 1928 


exclusively in THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY. 





banking practices. 
arise: 
Are the policies sound? 
Are they understood by all? 
Are they applied? 

With reference to loan and investment 
administration, practically every banker 
will tell you that his policy is one of 
diversification of loans and investments 
and a secondary reserve of sound, mar- 
ketable securities. But is this poliey 
actually applied; 

In many instances, examination of 
loan lines shows that we have dangerous 
concentration rather than diversification, 
and an examination of the items in the 
investment account reflects many items 
not suitable for bank investments and a 
preponderance of non-liquid securities. 

With reference to the personnel 
poliey, practically every banker will 
state that he wants the employes treated 
right; that he wants them satisfied as to 
salaries, working conditions, and oppor- 
tunities for-advancement; that he wants 
cooperation between his officers and em- 
ployees. 

If this is the policy, why do we find 
large turnovers, dissatisfaction and that 
“invisible wall” between the officers and 
employes in so many banks? 

With reference to new business, prac- 
tically every banker will tell you that 
his policy is to seek profitable accounts. 
Why then do we find so many unprofit- 
able accounts? But relatively few banks 
know their costs accurately enough to 
make possible a determination of the 


But the questions 


profitableness of accounts. If 
they do not know their costs, how 
ean they differentiate between a 
profitable and an unprofitable 
account ? a 

Practically every banker will 
tell you that his policy is to make 
every department self-support- 
ing. Why then do we find so 
many unprofitable operations? 
But few banks have true depart- 
mentalized accounting. How 
then will a banker know whether 
or not any of his departments 
are self-supporting? 


An Effective Organization 


Now let us assume ‘that we 
have developed sound banking 
policies. The problem that con- 
fronts us is the effective application of 
these policies. The duty of effectively 
applying these policies rests upon the 
organization. 

The president, as chief executive, is 
responsible to the board for the final 
answer—net additions to profits. 

In some banks, it has become a fad 
to analyze minutely the duties and work 
of employes, but how about the job of 
the chief executive? Few are free from 
policies and practices of executive pro- 
cedures which limit organization effi- 
ciency. ’ 

If you have detailed employes 100 per 
cent efficient and have an executive at 
the top only half as good an executive 
as they are workers, you are going to 
lose a great deal more by the failure of 
that exeeutive than you will gain by the 
efficiency of the employes. 

Inefficiency begins at the top and 
trickles down; it does not begin at the 
bottom and trickle up. 

The primary function of the chief 
executive should be, in his relations with 
his associates, to inspire, inform, and 
lead; to coordinate specialized related 
efforts to accomplish a defined common 
purpose, and at the same time leave to 
each staff executive responsibility and 
authority to devise and apply methods 
for accomplishing that for which the 
staff man is responsible. He must be 
informed by his associate executives as 
well as inform them; he must receive 
inspiration from them. The day of the 
“one man” institution is passing. 
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Coordination is to be effected first by 
clean-cut analysis of departmental fune- 
tions and clean-cut definition of pur- 
poses and responsibilities. The chief 
executive should have the wisdom and 
the courage to put down in black and 
white a clear statement of purposes, 
policies and procedures. The work of 
the institution should be funetionally 
analyzed and from this 
analys's an ideal organiza- 
tion plan and an_ ideal 
routine of relationship set 
up. 

The “acid test” as to the 
capabilities of an organ- 
ization is applied by tak- 
ing an “inventory” of the 
capabilities of the present 
members and determining 
whether or not there is suf- 
ficient capability available 
to fill effectively all of the 
“key” positions called for 
in the ideal organization 
plan. 

A truly great chief ex- 
ecutive is one who has an 
ideal plan, employs such 
individuals as conform 
reasonably to the require- 
ments of the plan and then 
develops them until they 
ideally fit the ideal plan. 

How many banks have 
set up an ideal plan as a 
goal? It is a rather un- 


usual experience to find 
even the present plan 
charted and defined. Us- 


ually when found, it is ae- 
companied by the apolo- 
getic statement either that 
the plan is obsolete or that 
“it does not work that 
way”’—and then so ‘many 
exceptions to the rule are 
given that the plan is no 
plan at all. 


Checking New Business 
Work 


Why do some banks have 
an outstandingly rapid 
growth rate and others re- 
main at a standstill? Be- 
cause the rate of growth of business in 
a community has a decided effect upon 
the aggregate growth of banks in the 
community, it is not usually equitable 
to compare the rate of growth of a bank 
in one city with that in another city. 

Suppose the rate of growth of the 
aggregate deposits of all banks in a 
community, over a given period, is 12 
per cent, and the rate of growth of one 
bank is 21 per cent, and that of an- 
other only 4 per cent. Shall we say that 
the bank with the 21 per cent growth 
has a very effective deposit building 
plan and that the bank with a growth of 
only 4 per cent a very poor plan? 

Shall volume be our only considera- 


tion? It is a well-known fact that a 
bank with large deposits may not re- 
flect as high an operating profit (before 
losses) as a bank with fewer deposits. 
Volume is often given the greatest con- 
sideration and not profitableness of ac- 
counts. 

To illustrate: One solicitor of country 


bank accounts was considered the “star 


Stronck Epigrams 


Inefficiency begins at the top of an 
organization and trickles down. 
not begin at the bottom and trickle up. 
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The day of the “one man”’ institution is 
passing. 
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A truly great chief executive is one who 
has an ideal plan, employs such indi- 
viduals as conform reasonably to the re- 
quirements of the plan and then develops 
them until they ideally fit the ideal plan. 


ss 
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In many banks there are too many 
average employes and too few cream em- 
ployes, usually due to the fact that the per- 
sonnel officer uses average wage scales to 
induce employes to enter the organization. 


aa 


In some banks as high as 90 per cent of 
all loans are true secured loans, that is, 
the collateral is ample and marketable. 
In other banks, this proportion may be as 
low as 20 per cent. 


aa 


More so than in any other business, the 
success of a bank is almost entirely de- 
pendent upon the capabilities of the “key” 
members of the organization. 
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performer” because, he produced the 
greatest volume of country bank de- 
posits—an aggregate of $535,000. 

Another solicitor produced aggregate 
balances of only $265,000. 

An analysis of this business reflected 
an operating profit of $1,820 on the 
$535,000 aggregates, whereas this profit 
on the $265,000 was $3,200. Who was 
the most capable solicitor? 

It is an established policy among well- 
conducted business institutions to in- 
struct salesmen to push those lines on 
which there is the greatest gross profit. 
Suppose the operating profit per $100 
ot funds per annum of commercial 
checking accounts is 75 cents, of country 


It does 


bank accounts 50 cents, and of savings 
accounts $1.10. On what service should 
this bank stress its sales effort? 

Unless a bank knows definitely just 
what its margin of profit is on various 
operations it cannot operate an intelli- 
gent business development plan. It is 
in the same position with the manufac- 
turer who does not know the cost of his 
various products. 

What is the business de- 
velopment plan? Is it of 
the spasmodie type such as 
a few full time solicitors 
and then an annual so 
called “drive” in which the 
entire organization is to 
participate and lasting 
about a month, or is it a 
consistent and persistent 
day by day and month by 
month plan? 

Why not organize the 
work of the officers and 
“key” employes in such a 
manner that each of them 
ean devote a definite 
amount of time every week 
to ealling on present eus- 
tomers and on prospects? 


A Basis for Checking Bank 
Operations 


What do comparisons of 
expense ratios, either as a 
percentage of gross income 
or per $100 of earning as- 
sets mean and what conelu- 
sions can we draw there- 
from? 

Suppose we go farther 
and compare these ratios of 
banks of the same size in 
resources or deposits. Will 
this give us the answer as 
to comparative managerial 
ability? Only in a very 
broad way, but not suffi- 
ciently scientific to reach 
definite conclusions. 

Leaving out of the prob- 
lem the obvious imprac- 
ticability of comparing the 
“overall” expense ratios of 
a strictly commercial bank 
whose income is almost en- 
tirely from interest, with one whose in- 
come from trust, bond and mortgage de- 
partments plays an important role, there 
are two other basic laws to be consid- 
ered: 

1. The law of time deposits: The 
greater the ratio of time deposits to total 
deposits, the less should be the operat- 
ing expense ratios and the greater should 
be the interest paid ratio. 

2. The law of transactions: The 
greater the number of transactions per 
month per $1,000 of deposits, the greater 
will be the expense ratios. 

The effects of the first law are readily 
observed. All of us have noticed the 

(Continued on page 67) 
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REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE BANKING 
ITS RELATION TO COMMERCIAL BANKING 


How these two bankers can cooperate to their mutual benefit - 
How demand for mortgage investments has changed 


HEN you realize that, broadly 

speaking, banking is, the essence 
of all business, and that its suecess is 
dependent upon the success of other 
businesses, you will agree that bankers 
must be interested in the success of real 
estate mortgage banking. 

But in the ease of this business, banks 
should be even more than ordinarily in- 
terested for the real estate mortgage 
banker is engaged in developing the 
wealth of the community. 

Not only do his efforts add to the 
permanent wealth through the increased 
number of buildings and the improve- 
ment of real estate general- 
ly, but he helps thereby to 


By LUCIUS TETER 


President, Chicago Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 


At first glanee, it might ap- 
pear that the development of 
real estate loan departments 
in banks has a tendeney to re- 
duce the opportunity for real 
estate loan barfkers. We do 
not believe that the history of 
the last ten years would sus- 
tain this theory. 

With the rapid growth of 
our country, there is ample room for 
all of us who do our work well. I am 
entirely clear in saying that the entrance 
of banking institutions into the real es- 
tate loan field emphasize the advantage 





add to the eity’s popula- 
tion, giving employment 
and housing to the addi- 
tional people, who in their 
turn, again inerease the 
wealth of the community. 
It is quite clear that the 
successful lender on real 
estate mortgages must be a 
man of whom the bankers 
approve, not only because 
he is a successful business 
man, but additionally be- 
cause his suecess is of the 
type that builds for a 
greater and better city. 





Primarily, the commer- 
cial banker is interested in 
the real estate mortgage 
banker as a depositor and 
borrower. All of our 
banks have many such cus- 
tomers. 





The mortgage business 
has a rapidly growing 
tendeney toward the cor- 
poration or some form of 
legal entity that provides 
for adequate capital and 
perpetuity. This has led 
to the incorporation of 
many mortgage companies, 
the reorganization of 
many old-time firms’ into 
some form of corporate 
entities, the formation of 
investment trusts—all tending in the 
same general direction. 

The question has often arisen: Is there 


really competition between commercial 
banks and mortgage companies? 





Co., which has the record of being the fastest growing trust com- 
pany in Chicago. 


of respansible supervision and ample 
capital. This has had the tendency to 
standardize the whole business and that 
is what we must have. 


It is not the high grade and suecessful 





LUCIUS TETER 


real estate loan dealer who 
furnishes serious competition. 
Serious competition comes 
from the under-capitalized, 
incapable, and unreliable in- 
stitution or individual enh- 
gaged in this important busi 
ness. 

All engaged in this busi- 
ness must devote thought and 
energy to studying ways and means of 
cooperating with each other rather than 
giving up in any sense to the discourage- 
ment of a highly competitive point of 
view. There are so many ways in which 
we can help each other 
that the stress should be 
placed there. 

For instanee, everyone 
now believes in the cor- 
porate trustee, and our 
trust companies and many 
national banks are qual- 
ified to act in that connee- 
tion. Very frequently a 
banker is needed in help- 
ing to carry certain parts 
of the real estate loan pro- 
position until it is ready 
to market. If the banker 
has the confidence of the 
investment public, very 
often he and the mortgage 
dealer ean work together 
in the distribution of se- 
curities. 


Great insurance 


com- 
panies, being corporations 
and under _ supervision 
themselves, are inclined to 
deal with other incorpor- 
ated institutions that are 
also under state supervi- 
sion. Thus banking insti- 
tutions with such. relation- 
ships offer a ready market 
to the real estate loan 
dealer, who is in contact 
with the souree of mort- 
gages and yet whose mar- 
ket is not broad enough. 
It is very essential that those of us 
engaged in this business keep our minds 
open to the constantly changing condi- 
tions. The institution a few years ago 
which insisted that the only real estate 
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loan that was a good one was the farm 
loan, is now looking for city connections. 

The lender on city real estate who 
has concentrated his thought in apprais- 
ing purely on replacement valuation, 
failing to take account of neighborhood 
tendencies, population drift, has come 
to learn that there is something else in- 
cluded in the valuation of real estate 
than replacement valuation. 

Others who have been insistent upon 
loans on the single house—the ideal 
loan of 25 years ago—have been forced 
to see a great percentage of our popula- 
tion preferring the comfort and economy 
of living in apartment buildings. 

The question of the handling of see- 
ond mortgages by the same institution 
making the first mortgage, I person- 
ally believe is a practice that we will all 
come to regard as undesirable. That 
this has been done by many houses in 


* * 
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the past with perfect safety to the in- 
vestor and the dealer goes without ques- 
tion. However, as our various business 
activities develop, we come to see more 
clearly the difficulties that lie in the way 
of any possible double relationship. 


Handling First and Second Mortgages 


The first mortgage lender and the second 
mortgage lender are both very desirable 
and necessary parts of our business, but 
it is my conviction that the first mort- 
gage lender will quite satisfy himself 
and best serve his customer by negotiat- 
ing his first mortgage and by introdue- 
ing him to a second mortgage lender who 
will take care of that feature of the 
business. 

We are, of course, concerned as to the 
future of this business. It is still uncer- 
tain as to the continuance of our build- 
ing boom.: An analysis seems to indi- 


* * * 


eate that in most places there was less 
building for residential purposes in 1927 
than in 1926, while the total building, 
which ineludes much industrial, is al- 
most as high. 


The probabilities are that we are en- 
tering a gradual downward dip so far as 
building for residential purposes is con- 
cerned, but it seems to me it should give 
us no particular worry if we are han- 
dling our businesses properly. 

The important thing is to make no 
mistakes, or if we do make mistakes, be 
sure to correct them, thus maintaining 
the publie’s confidence in our securities. 
If we individual dealers, corporate 
dealers, and banking institutions can 
succeed in maintaining that level of 
character for our product, the natural 
inerease in population and wealth in the 
United States will do the rest. 


* * 


MORE UNIFORM TRUST FEES 
HOW TO GET THEM 


It is to the best interests of trustee and beneficiary 
to have fees that will be profitable to the trustee 


PINIONS differ as to what charge 

constitutes a proper one in the 
various phases of trust business. Those 
responsible for the management of trust 
organizations are fully aware that 
charges must be sufficiently low to at- 
tract the class of business desired in 
volume. In justice however to the trust 
estate and its administrator, the only 
fair and proper charge in any form of 
trust service, is that which permits the 
affairs of each respective trusteeship to 
be administered in utmost safety, while 
securing to it a proper return and pro- 
viding for a reasonable profit for the 
trustee. 

In some states, practically all fees are 
statutory, but in cases where the instru- 
ments creating estates and trusteeships 
do not provide the fees, and this matter 
is not covered by statute, fees' may be 
fixed by the court of jurisdiction. Such 
court-allowed fees are usually fair. It 
is coming to be more and more the ease, 
however, that wills and_ trusteeship 
agreements are prepared only after con- 
sultation between the maker, his attor- 
ney, and the organization which is to 
act. 

In such eases, the customer almost in- 
variably desires to know in advance what 
the cost of administration will be. This 
requires the trust organization to name 
its fee, sometimes years in advance of 





By A. R. CLINE 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Houston Land and Trust Co., 
Houston, Texas 


the actual materialization of the busi- 
ness. Those familiar with the sharp rise 
in the cost of commercial bank operation 
in the last decade, can understand how 
carefully this must be done, and can 
understand as well why the tendency to 
make allowance for present collateral 
business in fixing rates must be resisted. 


Trust Accounts Permanent 

A trust account is ordinarily not just 
one of today, capable of being closed off 
the books like an unprofitable or unsatis- 
factory commercial account. 

On the contrary, a trusteeship must 
be carried on an unprofitable basis if 
the institution has erred in so accepting, 
or the appointment resigned. 

A policy of resigning under such cir- 
cumstances is a violation of the faith 
and confidence which the client who 
created the trust reposed in that par- 
ticular institution. It certainly will not 
tend to create a feeling of security in 
the minds of those still living; who con- 
template, or have already named such 
institutions as their trustee. 

A fair minded customer is quite will- 
ing to pay a proper fee for the kind of 


service he wants. In trusteeships, he 
wants the best to be had, and he believes 
the institution he selects intends to 
furnish this kind. He knows that the 
business of the organization must be 
profitable to it or the trustee can not 
continue to exist. 


He believes the particular institution 
with which he is dealing is in a position 
to know its costs. He believes that it 
desires to administer not one but many 
trust funds, and that taking these things 
into consideration, it should know what 
proper charges are and make them. He 
ean not believe these things true, how- 
ever, of the particular institution he 
selects, if charges for the same kind 
of service are widely at variance among 
institutions of equal rank and standing. 
Such variance, too, does more than any- 
thing else to encourage shopping for 
prices instead of for service. 

In 1918 the trust division of the A. 
B. A., realizing the need for more in- 
formation on the subject, created a com- 
mittee on the standardization of trust 
charges. By resolution, the report of 
the committee was adopted. Copies of 
this report may be obtained from the 
secretary of the association by its mem- 
bers. The report was formulated from 
a series of questionnaires sent broadeast 
to the member trust organizations. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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HE picture reproduced here is a half- 
page in the rotogravure section of 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Just how this unusual publicity 
was secured and something of the bene- 
fit it has been to banks and bank em- 
ployes in Louisville should be found in 
the words of Ralph L. Watters, presi- 
dent of the Louisville Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. He 
says: 

“We discussed this piece of publicity 
very carefully before we approached the 
Courier-Journal and had decided severai 
months before, just what pictures we 
would run and something of the ar 
rangement, should it be possible to se- 
cure the space. 

“We made some inquiry outside the 
newspaper office as to who would be the 
proper person to approach and were in- 
formed that Brainard Platt, assistant to 
the vice president of the company was 
the one who could pass on the thing. 
The writer personally called on this 
gentleman and explained to him just 
what we would like to have in the way 
of publicity, showing him why we 
thought it would be of general news in 
terest. 

“Tt is rather difficult to pick out any 
particular argument used in the conver- 
sation with Mr. Platt that had more in- 





fluence than the others. A simple state- 
ment of facts as to what the American 
Institute of Banking is, the part that 
Louisville Chapter plays, the size of 
Louisville Chapter and the classes it 
maintains and the work of its student 
members was given him. The fact was 
emphasized that the operation of banks 
is not known in detail to the public nor 
is it generally known that there is such 
an organization as.the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and that bank clerks 
have this facility, too, and do pursue 
organized courses of study concerning 
their daily work. 


What Editors Will Publish 


“Newspapers always consider the read 
er interest of any news items or pic- 
tures and it was the aim of the conversa- 
tion to convinee Mr. Platt that what we 
were asking would be of interest to the 
general public. 


“Mr. Platt very readily gave his con 
sent and said that we might have the 
space whenever we wished, the only 
requirement being that we arrange the 
proper length of time ahead so as to 
give the working foree of the newspaper 
time for preparation before the desired 
date of publication. 


“Our next job was to get suitable pie- 


tures of those who were to compose the 
group. The rotogravure printers are a 
little particular as to what they use. 
When these were gotten together, a 
rough sketch was made to show the 
newspaper artist what we wanted in the 
way of arrangement and the use of the 
Institute emblem. 

“Our hardest work was to get this 
department of the newspaper to do what 
was most essential in the way of type 
and arrangement and it was only by 
going over the heads of a couple of em- 
ployes to the officer in charge that we 
got what was necessary in this regard. 
It seems that newspaper folk are prone 
to cut things to pieces and shorten the 
titles, names and expressions as much 
as possible and they seem determined to 
change the name of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. We finally convinced 
them that it was to be exactly right or 
not at all. You may judge for yourself 
as to our final results from the repro- 
duction herewith. 

“We feel that the publicity we re- 
ceived through this medium was very 
good and was worth all the effort that 
it cost. Our experience here in Louis- 
ville leads us to believe that other chap- 
ters could secure similar publicity if 
they approach the newspapers in the 
proper manner.” 
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OVER $52.000 A YEAR SAVED BY 
COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


The experience of the banks of Washington, D. C. 
which might readily be adopted by banks in any city 


By ELIOT H. THOMSON 


Publicity Manager, Washington Loan & Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman Advertising Committee, District of Co1umbia Baakers Association 


HE keen business man or banker 

looks upon his competitors as ¢o- 
operators in the building of his business. 
He profits by the successful methods 
used by others and the others in turn 
follow his example when they find him 
obtaining desired results. 


Clearing house examiners, bankers’ 
conventions, cooperative advertising and 
Christmas Clubs have all alike played 
their part in bringing about a greater 
development of business for the banks— 
business that is more profitable and at- 
tendant with less risk. 


The elimination of unprofitable ac- 
counts is being brought about in many 
cities by concerted action which educates 
the public through newspaper advertise- 
ments and appropriate folders. In some 
cities this was brought about by adop- 
tion of mandatory rules of the clearing 
house and in others, more or less unan- 
imous consent on the part of the local 
banks. 


As stated in our opening text, banks 
which had been hesitating about taking 
decisive action were encouraged by the 
course followed by- their competitors, 
with the result that the public found they 
could not shop around from one bank 
to another for service to which they 
were not entitled. 


Advertisements Educate Public and 
Bankers 


In Washington, D. C. during the 
spring of 1926, the District of Columbia 
Bankers’ Association ran a series of 
educational advertisements over the title 
of the association, in which they took the 
public into their confidence and showed 
the bank’s place in the community. 


Titles of advertisements were: Who 
Owns the Banks? The World’s Cheap- 
est Bookkeeper, The Journey of a Bank 
Check, Facts About Overdrafts, How a 
Bank Makes Money, What Determines 
Interest Rates, How Credit Is Granted, 
The Service Charge Solution. This 
series had the double effect of preparing 
the publie and of educating the bankers 
themselves. 

All of the members of the association 
contributed to the cost of the campaign 
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which amounted to $5,400 and the ad- 
vertisements were prepared by a com- 
mittee of the association, who had full 
charge of the matter. Results have been 
all that could be desired. 

In the same city, each year the banks 
carry Christmas Clubs cooperating in 
anu advertising campaign extending over 
the entire period, during which the clubs 
are open for enrollment. 

By unanimous agreement, the open- 
ing date is December 1 and the elubs 


close on the Saturday nearest to January 
15. 


Over $52,000 a Year Is Saved 


This plan has been followed since 1924 
during which time the Christmas Clubs 
of the city have grown from a total en- 
rollment of 49,000 to 78,000 for 1927. 
The amounts subscribed have grown from 
$3,001,473 to $5,994,000. A reduction in 
cost for advertising has been made 
amounting to $2,625. 

The Washington banks are naturally 
“sold” on the principle of cooperative 
advertising along lines in which the 
banks are mutually interested. 

In a number of the large cities, meth- 
ods have been adopted for the elimina- 
tion of unprofitable advertisements 
solicited by various organizations who 
depend upon having a claim against the 
bank through accounts carried or per- 
sonal relations with the bank, its officers 
and directors. 


In such cities advertisements are pro- 
hibited in programs, year books, souve- 
nirs and school, college, university and 
church publications. No longer can the 
enterprising printer persuade various 
organizations to get out a handsome 
booklet and promise that its cost will be 
covered by advertisements obtained from 
the banks. 


No longer can the executive commit- 
tees of fraternal, beneficial, industrial 
and social organizations plan to raise 
necessary funds by muleting the banks 
for the funds desired. 

No longer do the bank officials have 
to give their time and tact to the task 
of turning away the importunate solici- 
tor. : 


No longer does the disbursing officer 
of the bank have to add to the long list 
of checks to be signed for expenses, those 
which he knows—and everyone knows— 
are not expenses at all. 

In some of these cities a ecard is given 
to the solicitor of newspapers and other 
publications approved by the clearing 
house or advertising committee. Any 
other solicitor is immediately told that he 
or she must obtain a card of approval 
from the committee in charge before the 
proposition can be even considered by 
the bank official. 

In Washington, D. C. it is estimated 
that this plan has effected a savings of 
approximately $50,000 a year to the 
local banks. 

These various cooperative plans are 
leading to further cooperation along 
other lines which will be of distinet ad- 
vantage and show the trend of the time 
and the power possessed on the old prin- 
ciple that “in union there is strength..” 


HOW TO BECOME A 
MILLIONAIRE 


An interesting tabulation of the 
sources of wealth that have made 44 
multi-millionaires in the United States, 
which appeared in the December 17 
issue of The Magazine of Wall Street 
shows that 11 of the 44 have been finan- 
ciers and bankers. 


The next large sources of wealth range 
as follows: Oil, six; automobiles, six; 
public utilities, four; railroads, three; 
tobacco, three. 

The tabulation for six of the multi- 
millionaires have only banking listed as 
their source of income. These six men 
are: J. P. Morgan, Mortimer Schiff, 
Otto H. Kahn, Thomas W. Lamont, 
Felix M. Warburg, and George Allen 
Hancock of Los Angeles. 

George M. Baker is credited with hav- 
ing made his millions from banks, rail- 
roads, ete. George M. Baker, Jr. has 
the same classification. Andrew W. 
Mellon is listed as finance, oil, aluminum; 
R. B. Mellon, has the same classification. 

Arthur Curtiss James made his mil- 
ions from finance, copper, railroads. 
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HIRING THE FUTURE PRESIDENT | 


An interview with Edward B. Warner, personnel officer, Citizens 


National Bank and Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles 


O banker, however commanding his 

own personality, can realize his 
greatest possibilities except through a 
human organization, or staff of ev- 
workers. The ability to build up an ef- 
ficient working force is one of the great- 
est requisites of the executive today. 
John Wanamaker used to say, “The 
clerks are the store,” and we may well 
paraphrase this by saying “The person- 
nel are the bank.” 

The trend in banking today is toward 
institutions of larger size, and in many 
cities towards banks consisting of a num- 
ber of separate branch offices. It may 
be of interest to bankers to learn 


By HY W. SANDERS ° 


present generation retires. 

“I try to visualize every applicant as 
he or she may be in the years to come, 
and to pick out those who may qualify 
for one of those big desks up on the 
platform. We are building for the 
future here ina sense that is probably 
not equalled by any other department 
ot the institution.” 

From 30 to 50 applicants enter the 
office each day. They are of all sorts. 
Some of them ‘are boys and girls just 





how the problems of personne! 
are being solved in one institu- 
tion where the staff is now be- 
tween 700 and 800, seattered 
over 27 offices in various parts 
of the city, and operating a na- 
tional bank without branches 
and a state bank possessing them. 

A personnel department is 
maintained, and it is to the per- 
sonnel officer, Edward B. War- 
ner, that we are indebted for 
most of the matter contained in 
this ‘article. 

It is obvious that his problem 
is considerably more complicated 
than in those Eastern banks with 
similar departments, but no 
branches. The authority and 
control of the branch manager 
must be upheld if genuine bank- 
ing service is to be given to the 
community served. On the other 
hand, a unified control and co- 
ordinated management of the 
staff is essential, and the per- 
sonnel department endeavors to 
work in close harmony with of- 
fieers and branch managers. 


Selecting Workers for the Future 


All new employes secure their posi- 
tions through the personnel department, 
and officers and branch managers are 
provided with introduction ecards whieh 
they give out to all who seek employ- 
ment, and which direct the applicants 
to the personnel officer’s offices. 

“The most important thing I do,” 
seid Mr. Warner in answer to a ques- 
tion, is the hiring of the future presi- 
dent. Here in this office we are grad- 
nally building the entire personnel of 
the bank, and it depends on what kind 
of people we introduce into the institu- 
tion, what the publie will be thinking of 
it in 20 or 30 years from now when the 





EDWARD B. WARNER 
out of school and eager to get a start 
somewhere in the world of business. 
Others are bank people from other sec- 
tions of the country, anxious to make 
connections in their new home eity. It 
is an age of unrest and old ties are broken 
much more easily than in previous years. 

Then there are the failures of busi- 
ness, tried and tried again and found 
wanting, who will have to find some oe- 
eupation for which they are better suited. 
Tragedy comes in sometimes—the widow, 
or middle-aged man or woman whose 
means have failed and left them unpre- 
pared for the battle of life. It is a 
business full of lights and shadows this 
of “interviewing applicants” and the 
officer needs all the patience and con- 
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sideration he can command, and must 
use a good deal of wisdom and tact in 
filling the various positions as they open. 


Rapid Turnover of Young Employes 


The traditional policy in banking has 
been to recruit the force as far as pos- 
sible from the graduating classes of the 
schools and colleges, and then to move 
them up as promotions become possible. 
This is still the general practice, and ad- 
hered to wherever practicable. How- 
ever, personnel officers find that the 
turnover among younger people is suf- 
ficiently high to make it unavoidable 
sometimes to fill senior positions 
from the outside. Some depart- 
ments using principally the boys 
and girls who are beginning their 
banking careers change their 
staffs so often that when a posi- 
tion higher up becomes vacant, 
it may not be possible ‘to find the 
right person in the regular line 
of promotion. . 

A certain amount of experience 
is essential for almost every re- 
sponsible position, and if it ean- 
not be filled from within the 
ranks, some newcomer who pos- 
sesses the qualifications will- be 
chosen. 

Much thought is being given 
to the problem of turnover, 
which mostly oeeurs among the 
junior employes. It is not 
merely a question of salaries and 
working conditions, but reflects 
to some extent the restless move- 
ment which characterizes this 
age. Boys enter the bank with 
every promise of remaining per- 
manently, and in a few months 
the novelty has worn off, and 
perhaps some friend outside the 
bank is making more money in some line 
of endeavor which has far less future 
promise than the bank. 

Or perhaps the routine work and lack 
of excitement are the cause, or again 
there may be the desire to get outdoors. 
Distant fields look green and away they 
go. The present prosperity and high 
levels of employment throughout the 
United States contribute to this problem, 
and it is useless to tell the youngsters 
that present conditions may not last 
forever. Youth is impatient and rest- 
less and eager for a momentary advan- 
tage. 

With the girls, conditions are some- 
what different. They like pleasant 
working conditions, and congenial asso- 
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ciates, and will often place these things 
before business considerations. They 
stand the strain of routine work more 
easily, and in many positions do far bet- 
ter work. At the same time, it must be 
realized that to many of them the bank is 
merely a bridge between school days and 
matrimony. However much we may de- 
sire to give them equal chances with the 
boys, there is the hard fact that only a 
small proportion of them really hope to 
make banking their life work, and most 
of them have disappeared within five 
years. The problem of turnover is a good 
deal different with the girls than with the 
boys. 


Selecting Those with Previous 
Experience 

In a city such as Los Angeles, which 
is rapidly growing in population, we 
get a great many applicants for em- 
ployment who have come from other 
cities. California has been held up as 
a land of promise for the past few years 
to such an extent that some come ex- 
pecting more than they can possibly 
hope to receive. Whole families often 
uproot themselves and migrate to this 
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city, and then the boys and girls who 
have put in a vear or two in the bank 
“back home” are soon making the 
rounds, and often expect to start im- 
mediately where they quit in the other 
place. 

Then there are the bank people whose 
positions abruptly came to an_ end 
through bank failures in the Northwest 
and the Middle West, and who have 
come out to the Coast because of its re 
puted growth and financial stability. 

Sometimes the personnel officer has a 
hard time weighing the respective claims 
of those whose experience and record 
fit them for a position, and those with 
lesser qualifications who are in the line 
of promotion. In general the policy is 
to prefer those who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day in the local bank, 
and earned by right of service the first 
claim to promotion. The newcomer finds 
it hard to have to start at the bottom of 
the ladder, but justice to those at home 
must have precedence. 

The personnel department has jurisdic- 
tion over all matters that exclusively af- 
fect the staff. Hiring and firing, record 
keeping, transfers, vacations, and ab- 
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sences, promotions, salary adjustments, 
group and accident insurance, education 
and welfare, all come within the scope 
of its activities. The larger aspects of 
the work such as bringing to bear spe- 
cialized knowledge upon the problems 
of getting better people, keeping them, 
raising the entire level of morale and 
efficiency, of course take precedence 
over the mere mechanical details of the 
work. Yet at the same time the actual 
operation of the department involves a 
great deal of organization and care. 


Records That Keep the Offices 
Informed 


Complete records are maintained, be- 
ginning with the usual application for 
employment. In addition to containing 
all the information needed and references 
to previous employers, this form is to 
some extent an indicator of the appli- 
cant’s character. The handwriting, in- 
telligence displayed in his answers, and 
the care used in conveying the informa- 
tion, all reflect to some extent the habits, 
temperament, and mental development 
of the applicant. It is studied with 
great care. 


* * 


HOW PERSONAL SOLICITATION 
MAY BEST BE ORGANIZED 


Account solicitation has become a profession. 


organize it. 


Where to begin. 


How to 


What to expect. 


By FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 


Secretary, American Security & Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 


F YOU had asked a banker 20 years 
ago if it was wise to employ solici- 
tors, he would have probably shuddered. 
If you asked him ten years ago, he would 
turn a deaf ear to your plea that it was 
the proper thing. But today he is will- 
ing to study the problem and many will 
admit it is good and are more than giv- 
ing it a trial. 

It can be readily seen that the develop- 
ment of personal solicitation is an im- 
portant part in a bank’s organization. 
Yet it has grown only gradually. Per- 
haps this has been for the best, and yet 
it is difficult to understand why financial 
institutions have stayed away from form- 
ing a very important department of its 
organization when you consider that the 
sale side of any business is one of the 
departments from which it develops the 
main source of income. 

Like the personnel problem, the banker 
has looked into personal solicitation last, 
and those which have stayed away from 


it have found that it has sometimes de- 
veloped in their organization in spite of 
the opposition to it. 

Within the past few years mary 
banks have taken a plunge into using 
personal solicitation as a part of the 
new business pprogram, but not all have 
continued. It has been accomplished 
either through new business clubs, busi- 
ness development drives, or the employ- 
ment of outside solicitors which has led 
to the actual organization of a solicita- 
tion department. 


Experience with Drives 


All of these plans have assisted the 
bank to gain knowledge as to what 
method is really the best to develop a 
bank’s business, and statistics show that 
in trying out these special plans there 
have been as many successes as there 
have been failures. 

In 1921 the American Security and 
Trust Co. of Washington, D. C. held a 


successful new business 60-day drive for 
savings accounts, and, in a city with 
much banking competition, obtained 
over 2,500 accounts with initial deposits 
aggregating $158,621.55. 

The reasons for the success of that 
drive were that the institution as a body 
cooperated, each person put his whole 
thought into the work, and keen competi- 
tion was developed through prizes offer- 
ed. It often helps to look into the past 
and realize that even in successful drives 
improvements could have been made. 
The experiences in the last five years 
have proved this. 

If the institution had another such 
drive the bank would place a higher ini- 
tial deposit than a dollar to be included 
in the final figures, because the growing 
cost of operating banks has demanded 
this. Perhaps it would insist that the 
accounts remain longer on the books 
than 60 days. 

However, one definite conclusion can 
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be obtained-through these years of actual 
experience in personal solicitation, and 
that is if it is to be done right it requires 
the highest type of person to do it. 

If a bank were planning a savings 
drive a few years ago, the desire to se- 
cure a great number of accounts appear- 
ed to be one of the most important ae- 
complishments, and it didn’t matter if 
the account was started with a dollar. 
But the attitude today has changed, and 
the dollar account is not the profitable 
one. It is the account which maintains 
a good average balance that is wanted 
in the banking institutions now, and 
many a banker is willipg to admit 
that he is just as satisfied to have fewer 
accounts when he is in a position to say 
he has larger average balances. 


$1,000 Solicitors Needed 


What has this to do with personal 
solicitation? It has much because it 
distinetly shows that the banker has 
come to realize that he cannot employ 
to advantage the dollar solicitor to in- 
erease his business. He must get at 
least the hundred dollar solicitor, but 
the average should be the one who can 
be termed the one thousand dollar or 
more solicitor. 

What is then essential to make per- 
sonal solicitation in banking successful, 
and what are the causes for it being 
looked upon in a different light? 

The types of persons handling it, the 
compensation paid, the concrete plan of 
action and the cooperation of the bank 
to back it are the main causes in con- 
sidering its suecess or failure. If all 
of these factors are not earnestly con- 
sidered, the bank cannot make the best 
progress. 

The type.of solicitor selected must 
not be just a salesman. He must really 
represent his institution; have a thorough 
knowledge of banking; be well edueat- 
ed; courteous, and above all, have a 
pleasing personality. To obtain this 
individual, it is necessary to pay him the 
proper compensation. 

The salaries paid in the past few years 
have varied greatly and statistics will 
probably show that the average pay to- 
day is much greater than the average 
five years ago. This has not been par- 
ticularly caused by the increasing cost 
of living, but the realization that to get 
the proper men a reasonable salary must 
be given. 


Organizing New Business Work 

How differently today is personal 
solicitation organized. 

It is often a separate department. 
In fact, in large institutions, it being 
in the minds and actions of every official 
to inerease business, all have become a 
part of this separate department. 

A systematie plan can be worked out 
with your officers and directors: Give 

(Continued on page 74) 


“© ALL. our lives Mary had been talk 


ing about a trip to Europe. 


“She could paint pictures of 
the broad deck of an ocean liner, of 
staterooms with “magic casements 
opening on the foam,” of London lights 
and Pars boulevards and Roman ruins, 
of Viennese coffee and Johannis berger 
wine, and all the rest of it, that were 
travelogues in themselves. The stock 
remark (to follow a sigh) used to be, “If 
we only had the time and the tickets—-! 









you like 30 days vacation ths summer 
instead of two weeks? We owe you that, 
I think, because you gos no vacation 
last year on nt of Collier's scgi 
dent,” 


place in all my hte 







ras GOLDEN DREAM?” is 
the fascinating title of a book- 
let that has been very profitable for the 
Broadway Savings Bank of New York. 
The sub title is “How Mary Lewis saved 
for a trip to Europe from her house- 
hold allowance.” 

Inside is an attractive picture of 
Mary Lewis and her husband on ship- 
beard and Mary’s story is told in 500 
words. Here is a brief quotation: 

“The other day the boss stopped at 
iny desk and said, ‘Mr. Lewis, how 
would you like 30 days vacation this 
summer instead of two weeks? We owe 
vou that, I think, because you got no 
vacation last year on account of Collier’s 
accident.’ 

“Of course, I accepted with pleasure, 
and that night I said to Mary, ‘We 
could go to Europe now on a fast boat 
and have pretty nearly two weeks over 
there. Pity we haven’t got the money.’ 

““But we have got the money,’ she 
almost sang, ‘we have $2,866.76 and 
your salary for this month will make it 
over $3,000.’ And darned if she didn’t 
go to her own little private dresser 
drawer dig like a squirrel among gloves, 
handkerchiefs, hairnets, neck chains, 
powder puffs and other junk, and pull 
out a savings bank book, with a credit 
line of more money than I'd ever seen 


Mary’s 
Golden 


Dr CaM 


Pa) © kerchiefs, hairnets, neck chains, powde? ore business ability than | had, and 
deck ae — eg tine puffs and other junk, and pull our a I know it. Why that girl could 
cone : Savings Bank Book, with a credit fine make am 

of more money than I'd ever seen in ur 


“Great Scott, Mary,” 








Suppose his salary was cut, and | had te 
get alomg of $70 « week less? Could | do 
it? So I pretended your salary had been 
cut and started putting $i0 a week inte 
the savings bank. That was five years 
age, and look at the darned thing nuw! 
“Well, you could have knocked me 
over with a feather, but I was even more 
nonplussed when Mary uncorked a com- 
plete plan for a jo<day trip to Furofie, 
down to the lave city, horel, day and 
penny. I've always sud that Mary had 







on dotlars running a tounst 
burcau. She'd done everythung but re 
serve the staterooms and hotel accom 
rualations, and by this time | guess 
»? What have ‘She's done that tuo. 








in one place in all my life. 

“ ‘Great Seott, Mary,’ I asked, ‘where 
did this money come from? What have 
you done to get it?’ 

“Tt came from a man,’ said Mary. 

“*What man?’ was my natural query. 

‘*Why you, you silly thing. You told 
me when we were first married that I 
was to have so much a week for house- 
hold expenses and that when you got 
a raise it would be more. At first I used 
to tell myself that when the raise came 
T’d get my allowance raised and start 
to save for Europe. But pretty soon I 
said to myself, Why wait for the raise? 
Suppose his salary was eut, and I had 
to get along on $10 a week less? Could 
I do it? So I pretended your salary had 
been eut and started putting $10 a week 
into the savings bank. That was five 
years ago, and look at the darned thing 
now.’ ” 

That is enough of the story, and you 
can well imagine that this account, to- 
gether with the fascinating picture, 
holds the attention of every one and 
starts dreams that materialize in a sav- 
ings account. 

The same idea has been worked out 
by the same bank on other subjeets and 
the method might be followed by any 
bank for the telling of experience is, 
the best way to interest human beings. 
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017 SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
RENTED IN THIS DRIVE 


A banquet in the vault and extra vacations as 
prizes stimulated employes to make the 
new safe deposit vault a success 


By C. R. SUTHERLAND 
Publicity Manager, The Dayton Savings & Trust Co., Dayton, Ohio 


BAD record of just as many ean- 
cellations as new rentals in the safe 
deposit vaults was turned into a record 
of 517 boxes rented in 30 working days. 
We were ready to move into a new 
vault on May 24 and we started our con- 
test off with a banquet held inside the 
vault as shown in the photograph re- 
produced herewith. About 150 em- 
ployes attended. 

It was easy in these surroundings to de- 
velop confidence in our new equipment 
and to inspire our employes to rent the 
boxes. 

As is usual in such campaigns, the 150 
employes were divided into teams with 
20 members on each team. A _ score 
board was hung up in the bank and 
arrows were used to indicate the stand- 
ing of the different members on the 
teams. 

Bulletins were issued from time to 
time to inform employes as to the pro- 
gress of the contest and to give the 
record of those who were leading in the 
sale of boxes. A cartoon was used on 
each bulletin which was mimeographed 
and this cartoon included the names of 
one or more of those who were leading 
in the contest. 


While a bonus was paid for each box 
rented, the amount depending upon the 
rental of the box, the real prizes were 
extra days of vacation. 

The first prize winner had a_ week 
extra; the next, four days; the next, 
three days; the next, two days; and the 
fifth, one day. The winning team was 
given a dinner by the president of the 
bank. 

A quota was set at 500 boxes and all 
efforts were bent to reach that quota. 
When the closing day came, the quota 
had been more than met. 

It may be interesting to other banks 
to know the financial results of the eam- 
paign. The 517 boxes rented for the 
first year for the total amount of $1,- 
373.75. 
$342.15. 
$1,031.60. 

Perhaps even more important was 
the fact that the campaign demonstrated 
that personal solicitation will produce 
new business. The opinion among the 
employes who were the most successful 
in the drive was that depositors are 
much more easily sold upon the merits of 
the safe deposit box when they can be 
personally taken into the large vaults 


The cost of the campaign was 
‘This left a net for rental of 





The banquet that gave a running start to the campaign for vault box rentals, 
and the score board that kept interest high. 


and shown the various boxes together 
with the convenience and protection the 
vault affords. 


Introduction cards were used on which 
the prospect’s name as well as the name 
of the bank employe who reeommended 
him were entered. The prospective cus- 
tomer was given one of these cards and 
when he presented it to the safe deposit 
department, eredit was given to the em- 
ploye whose name was on the eard. 


ADVERTISING TRUST 
BUSINESS 


In speaking on the subject “Adver- 
tising in the Development of the Trust 
Department”, C. R. Holden, vice presi- 
dent, Union Trust Co., Chieago, said: 
“Everything that the trust department 
advertises, or says, or does, or brings 
into the field of business practice must 
ring true or it will reverberate a warn- 
ing to some suspicious soul. To get sin- 
ecrity into advertising—to avoid sub- 
terfuges, sales tricks, and appearances of 
over-eagerness, are the first qualifica- 
tions of good trust advertising.” 

In speaking on the subject “Institu- 
tional Versus Departmental Advertis 
ing’, G. V. Kenvwn, advertising manager, 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, 
Mo., said: “This is an age of the spectae- 
wlar. You've got to swim the English 
Channel, fly across the ocean, or do some- 
thing else as startling to attract public 
attention. If you can’t swim or fly, or 
dress up in a cowboy suit, you’re out of 
luck. 

“To make our advertising messages 
have the right sort of appeal, we must 
incorporate some of the spirit of the 
times. We must abandon stiff-collared 
air-tight, cold-storage dignity as em- 
bodied in our preachments about service 
and seek a new level to interest our cus- 
tomers and prospective patrons. 

“Most of us would rather hear an 
evangelist preach than our local pastor, 
beeause the evangelist fills his sermons 
with move of the commonplace things of 
the world and illustrates religious quota- 
tions with interesting anecdotes of every- 
day life. 

“Why not do this thing in our institu- 
tion advertising as well as in depart- 
mental ?” 


NEW RULING ON THE 
INSURING OF NATIONAL 
BANK OFFICERS 


The comptroller of the currency re- 
cently announced that no objection will 
be offered to the national banks that 
wish to insure officers if the insurance 
is entirely for the benefit of the bank and 
if there is an insurable interest in the of- 
ficer. The comptroller, however, re- 
serves the right to inquire into each case 
if he so desires. 


eww = 








ATLANTA—DISTRIBUTION CITY 


By BRUCE MORAN 

















The railroads are literally the roots from which Atlanta, Ga, has grown to be the distributing center for the South- 
east. This bird’s-eye view offers much food for thought, showing some of the railroad yards. 


T is not often that a city can photo- 

graph the source of its greatness, 
but a glance at the picture reproduced 
on this page will tell a big part of the 
story behind Atlanta. 

Many years ago surveyors, searching 
for the routes of easiest gradient from 
East to Southwest, from Southeast to 
Mid-west, drove a stake. Around that 
stake there sprang up a village that was 
known as Terminus for the excellent 
reason that it was the terminus of a 
railroad line. Today 15 such lines, main 
trunk lines owned by eight great rail- 
road systems, radiate from that point, 
and the tiny village that was Terminus 
has become the important, vital distri- 
‘ution center of the South called Atlan- 
ta. 

The city has many other advantages 
attracting industry, and making it a 
great city with a tremendous future. 
But it was the railroad that first brought 
to Atlanta those who found out for 
themselves its other importaut assets. 

Hence it was, and is—first of all, a 
city of sellers. Some 800 of the nation’s 
outstanding names are represented there 
with Southern headquarters, serving 
the South from Atlanta, growing with 
the expanding South because Atlanta’s 
rail facilities enable the most efficient 
routing of men and merchandise to all 
parts of that rich market. 

The trek to Atlanta has grown into 


a marching host. Where 1925 brought 
83 new concerns, 1926 brought 169, and 
1927 bids fair to outdistanee that great 
record. Where 1925 brought $4,500,000 
in new annual payrolls, 1926 brought 
nearly $8,000,000. And so it goes, the 
city growing and building and develop- 
ing with the great territory it serves so 
well. 

As an example of Atlanta’s strategic 
location, take the insurance business. 
Territorial offices must be in easy reach 
of the men in the field. And Atlanta 
stands fourth in the country as an in- 
surance center, serving 14 states. 


Atlanta, by the latest available tabu- 
lation, stands thirty-third in population 
in the United States, yet her bank clear- 
ings rank fifteenth; fifth per capita! 
That tells a story of service to a thriv- 
ing territory of far-reaching commercial 
and industrial interests. 


It is not without reason that Atlanta 
is ealled “Distribution City.” 


Changes in merchandising conditions, 
the country over—the increasing tend- 
ency toward hand-to-mouth buying by 
retailers everywhere—have made it 
necessary for the producer to establish 
branches in his major markets. And it 
is significant that, after detailed sur- 
veys and comparisons, more great con- 
cerns have chosen Atlanta as the point 
from which to serve the South than 


have selected any two or three other 
Southern cities. 

There must be reasons behind all 
this. Transportation is one, and a vital 
one. But there must be more. 

Many of these concerns are manu- 
facturing in Atlanta and in its Indus- 
trial Area because they find production 
economies of considerable importance. 
Labor is one of them. The workers of 
that section are 97 per gent Anglo- 
Saxon. They are a people with a herit- 
age of interest in their work. They are 
a group with native intelligence and 
skill. Their great loyalty to their em- 
ployers produces efficiency that is 
amazing to those from other sections. 
They eut production costs. They elimin- 
ate many of the problems of manage- 
ment which bedevil the producer in 
other sections. And so they have proven 
a great attraction to manufacturers 
searching for ideal branch plant loca- 
tions. 


Purchasing Power of South Has 
Increased 


The section around about Atlanta is 
rich in raw materials. Within easy haul 
are to be found minerals and other basie 
commodities in commercial quantities, 
and in a variety to care for practically 
every branch of industry. 

Power rates, comparing with the low- 
est in the country, have helped bring 
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industry. Low taxes have helped. Build- 
ing costs, 20 per cent to 25 per cent 
lower than in other sections have added 
to the attractiveness of the location. 
These and many more factors, carefully 
weighed by incoming concerns are re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the in- 
dustrial growth of the section. 


But probably the greatest factor of 
them all is the South itself. Here is a 
section whose purchasing power is con- 
servatively estimated to have increased 
over 200 per cent in the past ten years. 
That means business. It means greatly 
increased business. So it is not surpris- 
ing to learn, as one does learn in At- 
lanta, that many Southern branches are 
leading the country in volume of bus- 
iness, while many more are regularly 
and consistently exceeding their quotas 
from year to year. 


The year 1926 presented striking 
evidence of the fundamental change 
which has taken place in the economic 
structure of the South. Not so many 
vears ago that section revolved around 
cotton. Low brought poverty, 
high prices brought riches. For cotton 
was king in the South. 


prices 


During the Fall of 1926, however, 
cotton dropped some 30 per cent in 
value. But nothing very serious hap- 
pened. No important bank failures 
were recorded, as would have happened, 
and did happen, a few years back. No 
great distress was noted. Because King 
Cotton has been dethroned. 


Not that the South grows any less 
cotton, but that she grows more of other 
things. This was amply evidenced by 
the 1926 figures which show a net in- 
crease, despite the losses in cotton, of 
nearly $200,000,000 in agricultural in 
come over 1925. And—this is the big 
point—industry in the South produced 
double the agricultural income. 


In short, the South, which has been 
rated as an agricultural region, a cotton 
growing region, has thrown off its 
shackles during recent years and has 
become a section rich in diverse manu- 
facture. It is this fundamental alter- 
ation of the economic situation which is 
responsible, as much as the tremendous 
growth of the section, for the more than 
200 per cent inmerease in the South’s 
purchasing power during the last ten 
years. Steady payrolls, better income 
from diversified agriculture, increased 
money crops, utilization of natural re- 
sources—all these have contributed to 
the development of America’s fastest 
growing market. 


It is the background against which 
Atlanta works. It is the source of At- 
lanta’s greatness, for—as we have shown 
—all the South is Atlanta’s market, and 
Distribution City grows with the amaz- 
ing growth of that market. 
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HIS reproduction of a bulletin on 
a two-story building shows how a 
simple, but effective idea may be in- 
corporated into a wall sign. There is 
real food for thought in the sentence, 
“Start here, good road all the way to 


* * 


COMPTROLLER REPORTS 
NATIONAL SYSTEM 
STRENGTHENED 


Additions to resourees of the national 
banking system in nine months of opera- 
tion under the McFadden Act have more 
than offset losses in the three year period 
prior to enactment of the law, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the comp- 
troller of the currency, J. W. McIntosh. 


The comptroller informed Congress in 
his report, submitted to the Speaker of 
the House, December 11, that he believed 
it yet too early to judge the full effects 


Start Here/Goo 


Road 


Ps all the way to prosperity 
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ust to St.Charles 


INSTITUTION SAVINGS 


prosperity”. The picture representing 
a sign board carries out the idea. You 
get the thought at first glance. It pays 
to spend time in search of ideas to be 
presented on outdoor bulletins. The 
sign brought business to the bank. 


* * 


of the MeFadden Act. He believed, how- 
ever, that there was no mistaking the 
results shown thus far, and these alone, 
he said, justified the statute. 


Mr. McIntosh said that, contrary to 
predictions, there has been “no rush to 
acquire city branches” following enact- 
ment of the law. Since that law passed 
in February, 400 new branches were 
added to the system through consolida- 
tion and conversion of state banks, 
while only 127 new branches have been 
established. This latter figure, is the 
number which may be said to have re- 
sulted from the law. 





TO GET PROFITABLE ACCOUNTS 


Policies, rules, and methods of procedure that have been 
most successful in securing the larger and 
more profitable commercial accounts 


By FRED-W. LOCO . 


Assistant Vice President, Union Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 


A giohoagnen officers of a cer- 
tain bank knew that a 
chain store corporation was, 
considering a change in-its 
bank relationship, and they 
had earefully laid plans to 
get the account. 

It was felt that there was 
no better account in the city. 
The chain stores sold for 
eash, and buying in sueh 
large quantities, as the cor- 
poration did, there must be 
very few items for the bank 
to handle. It was estimated 
that the checks for purchases 
would be few and large and 
that the deposits would be 
in amounts of not less than 
$1,000 each, the sums period- 
ically drawn from the local 
banks where the individual 
chain store accounts were 
kept. 

Everything looked protmis- 
ing after an officer had in- 
terviewed the treasurer of 
the corporation. 

But he had failed to ask 
himself one important ques- 
tion—why was the other 
bank losing the account? 
Upon further investigation, 
it developed that the ac- 
count had not been profit- 
able and that demands were 
continually made on _ the 
company to carry larger bal- 
ances to compensate for unusual activity. 

It was difficult for the officers of the 
soliciting bank to believe this report, but 
they finally were convinced that it was 
true. Not only dozens, but hundreds of 
small checks were handled through the 
account every day. There were checks 
for 63 cents and 79 cents written in pay- 
ment for the purchase of a few gro- 
ceries, and others for small amounts— 
all had to be cared for. 


Enthusiasm began to wane and it was 
finally decided that the thing to do was 
simply to open the way so that the cor- 
poration itself would ask the bank to 
take over the account. Being placed in 
this position, the matter of balances 
could then be brought up and it could be 
made clear that a balance must be main- 
tained sufficient to compensate the bank 
for its work. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 


IN SOLICITING 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 


| . An account should not be solic- 
ited until it seems certain that it 
will be profitable to the bank. 


2. Both the solicitor and the 
bank’s officers must be familiar 
with the industry before the ac- 
count is solicited. This does not 
mean that one man at the bank is 
to know the industry, but that sev- 
eral of the officers must have at 
least a working knowledge of it. 


3. A clear understanding of what 
the bank expects from the depos- 
itor, and what the depositor may 
expect from the bank, must be had 
before the account is opened. 


This is a typical experience and is 
given to illustrate the fact that many 
accounts that are supposed to be profit- 
able, actually lose money for a bank. 
By carefully analyzing every sheet in our 
ledgers we discover that the size of the 
balance is not necessarily a guide. Just 
the other day, for example, an account 
came up in which the balance averages 
nearly $150,000. Because of unusual 
activity, this account loses the bank 
about $800 a year. In other words, it 
cost $800 more to service the account 
than the bank was able to get by lending 
the loanable balance. 


The problem in every bank is to keep 
its accounts on a profitable basis, and it 
is for this purpose that costs should be 
earefully determined and accounts an- 
alyzed. It is possible to correct many 
situations by asking for increased bal- 


ances, and we have found 
that our customers are al- 
ways open to fair adjust- 
ments. 


New Business Policy 


Because of this knowt- 
edge, we have a definite 
policy for the new business 
department which results in 
confining solicitation to those 
accounts that are quite cer- 
tain to be profitable. 

Two distinct methods have 
developed among banks in 
the solicitation of corporate 
business. One is to concen- 
trate on a small number of 
prospects on which informa- 
tion in detail is available and 
for whom lines of credit can, 
if necessary,*be passed in ad- 
vance of solicitation. The 
second is to cover a broad 
field with only general in- 
formation as to the financial 
condition of the prospects. 
This is to determine who ‘is 
really interested and then 
to reduce the list to the best 
prospects. 

The first plan too closely 
restricts the field of solicita- 
tion, and in the second plan, 
the fire is spread too thin. 
The solution consists of eare- 
fully selected lists on which 
enough information is avail- 
able to assure the selection of good ac- 
counts. Then follows the solicitation let- 
ter and personal interview. It is at this 
stage of the solicitation that weaknesses 
in the selling plan frequently develop. 

The form letter has been written, out- 
lining certain services, and the personal 
call outlines these same services a second 
time. The prospect hears the same old 
story again, is not inspired in any way, 
and politely closes the interview. Noth- 
ing interesting or constructive was of- 
fered. The solicitation was merely a 
recitation of the bank’s services and as a 
result the effort is unsuccessful. 

Something might have been accom- 
plished had the bank’s representative 
been intelligent enough and well enough 
informed as to general conditions in the 
prospect’s particular line of business to 
diseuss his plans and problems. Such 
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Whether it is the warehousing business or a manufacturing industry, the 





officers make themselves familiar with it before the account is solicited. 


an interview is almost certain to offer 
openings for suggestions as to manu- 
facturing costs, sales, distribution, com- 
petition, profits, ete. 

In other words, the prospect should be 
inade to think in terms of “here is a 
bank that understands my problems and 
possibly can help me.” An interview of 
this kind will give to the bank all the 
information necessary to determine 
whether or not the prospect is worth 
following up. From this point on, de- 
tailed information is obtainable from 
the prospect himself. 

Accounts are very rarely obtained at 
a first interview and it is, therefore, high- 
ly important that the bank’s represen- 
tative be thoroughly informed about the 
particular business he is soliciting so 
that he can discuss the prospect’s plans 
and problems intelligently, and out of 
the interview come back to the bank 
with the information necessary to de- 
termine whether or not further solicita- 
tion is advisable. 

Sometimes the present statement or 
the prospee’’s manner of handling his 
bank account does not promise any 
immediate benefit to the bank; but a 
careful analysis of the situation, the 
possible future of the industry, to- 
gether with a careful forecast of the 
business in the months ahead, enables 
us to see that, if rightly handled, the 
business will grow to a point where it 
will be profitable for the bank. 


How a Machine Account Was Secured 


We were privileged to give some defi- 
nite help to a certain manufacturer 
some timé ago which will illustrate this 
point. Before making the first call, our 
officer had thoroughly familiarized him- 
self with the industry and its history. 

It so happens that the industry had 
had some hard knocks during recent 
years, and the particular concern he was 
proposing to call upon had suffered 
several years of poor business following 
years of expansion. The company had 
been taking losses each year, but had 
been able to weather the stress of this 


period because 
the good years. 

At the time when this account was 
solicited, there was no very great op- 
portunity for the bank to make any 
muoney on the business. But from a study 
of the industry and of this concern in 
particular, our officers believed that the 
industry was at the point of coming 
back and that this coneern had main- 
tained its reputation and its management 
policies on such a high standard, that it 
would surely begin to benefit very soon 
with the return of prosperity to the in- 
dustry. 

The first interview was spent quite 
largely in discussing the probable future 
of the business. The manager’s confi- 
dence was fully gained by our represen- 
tative because of his thorough under- 
standing of that part of the business 
with which the manager was deeply con- 
cerned at the moment. The interview 
was closed with the remark that the bank 
had in its files, and in the experience of 
its officers, valuable facts and informa- 
tion that would be helpful to the manu- 
facturer. The officer offered to go into 
this further at the bank and return be- 
tore long with some helpful suggestions. 


of reserves built up in 


It Takes Ten Years To Get Some 
Accounts 


This routine was followed and he was 
heartily weleomed when he _ returned. 
Because of the confidence built up by 
our representative on his calls and the 
real help that he had been able to give, 
a line of credit was established and the 
bank seeured an important new account 
that promised to show a substantial profit 
from the beginning. 

Another typical ease is that of a mid- 
dle western concern. The bank had been 
in touch with this institution for sev- 
eral years. The man who called on this 
account was thoroughly familiar with 
this particular industry. For this rea- 
son he was able to win the confidence of 
the prospect, with the result that an 
important new account was brought into 
the bank. 


This manufacturer came to the bank 
not because he had a break with his 
former bank connection and not because 
he had been strongly urged to change 
banks, but rather beeause he felt that a 
bank relationship in which the bank 
thoroughly understood his _ business 
would be invaluable to him. 

The account did not immediately be- 
come a borrowing account but the bank’s 
officers and this factory owner together 
worked out a budgeting plan based upon 
the bank’s confidence in the future of 
that business. This plan will start to 
operate in a few months, and will help 
to make an already good account still 
better. 


One Interview Brings Three Accounts 


Another case shows the importance of 
this method of soliciting. A new busi- 
ness officer was endeavoring to secure 
the account of a certain bank. He spent 
the day in ealling on the officers and the 
directors, until he finally discovered the 
director who was “the man behind the 
bank.” 

His interview was not long. He came 
upon the director just as he was taking 
one of his customers to lunch, and was 
invited to join them. His knowledge 
not only of banking, but of the industry 
in which the director was engaged, es- 
tablished confidence which later resulted 
in three profitable accounts. One was 
the account of the bank. Another was 
the account of the company owned by this 
director. And the third was the account 
of another company also controlled by 
the director. 


The Rules of Procedure 


These cases are typical experiences 
of a new business department and they 
are given to illustrate certain more or 
less definite rules by which profitable ac- 
counts may be secured. If these were 
put into writing they might be stated 
somewhat as follows: 

1. An aceount should not be 
solicited until it seems reasonably 
certain that it will be profitable to 
the bank. 

2. Both the solicitor and the 
bank’s officers must be familiar with 
the industry before the account is 
solicited. This does not mean that 
one man at the bank is to know the 
industry, but that several of the of- 
ficers must have at least a working 
knowledge of it. 

3. A clear understanding of what 
the bank expects from the depositor, 
and what the depositor may expect 
from the bank, must be had before 
the account is opened. 


How Industries Are Studied 


Because the most important work of 
preparation for securing profitable 
commercial accounts is a eareful study 
of the industry, we systematically fol- 
low two methods in making such studies. 
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One is a series of personal calls made 
by the bank’s officers—all of them—on 
representative concerns. 

Suppose, for example, the industry is 
furniture manufacturing. A _ definite 
program of visits is mapped out and 
the different officers, including the vice 
presidents and assistant vice presidents, 
and possibly the cashier and assistant 
cashiers, will be assigned to make ealls 
on certain days. 

Usually a half day is taken for each 
eall and the officers not only talk with 
the heads of the business, but also ask 
to be shown through the plant. This 
is very important, for a great deal of 
knowledge is picked up on Such a trip, 
and it is hardly possible far a bank of- 
ficer to know very much about a manu- 
facturing business unless he has gone 
through the factory. 

Various questions are asked with spe- 
cial reference to the problems and the 
trends of the industry. Competition 
and new ideas of manufacturing are dis- 
cussed as well as the turnover in re- 
ceivables and inventories, manufacturing 
and sales costs, percentage of profits to 
sales, and other significant standards 
for measuring the position of individual 
concerns. 

After a number of our officers have 
made visits to plants in the same in- 
dustry, a meeting is held and they ex- 
change experiences and ideas, with the 
result that a very good survey of the 
industry is at hand and what each man 
has observed is made available to all 
the rest. 


In making such a eall and asking for 
such confidential information, our of- 
ficers, of course, tell the manufacturers, 
many of whom are not our customers, 
that the result of this survey will be put 
into written form and of course, they 
will be given copies. 

When the officer handles the interview 
in the right way, he usually gets every- 
thing he wants. Furthermore, when we 
go back to the man who is not our cus- 
tomer, and give him the report and have 
another talk with him, he is impressed 
with the fact that we can look at his 
business from his standpoint. If there 
is any reason why he might benefit from 
a new banking connection, it hardly re- 
quires a suggestion that the institution 
which knows his business deserves se- 
rious consideration. 


Developing An Information File 


Naturally any important information 
developed is offered to present customers 
and the surveys never fail to help them 
materially. Furthermore, the bank’s of- 
ficers are better prepared to solicit new 
aceounts in this particular field. Still 
further, a survey of this kind broadens 
the experience and knowledge of the of- 
ficers to such an extent that they are 
better able to service accounts in other 
lines. 


The other source of information on in- 
dustries is developed within the bank. 
All magazine and newspaper articles 
referring to conditions in various in- 
dustries are clipped and properly file« 
so that they are immediately available 
to any one interested. 

In addition, the statements of con- 
cerns selling commercial paper on the 
open market are carefully noted and 
properly filed. Thus analyses are being* 


made from the bank’s ledgers, from 
statements of concerns issuing com- 


mercial paper, and from every other 
source available. They result in stan- 
dard ratios by which the bank can judge 
the business it already has and also that 
which it would like to seeure. 

From these facts the broker may dis- 
cover that the percentage of profit on 
sales in a certain business averages 11 
per cent. When he is talking with a 
manufacturer in that line whose profit 
is only seven per cent, he is able to tell 
the manufacturer that he has an op- 
portunity for raising his profit; and an 
explanation on that point by the banker 
will make it apparent that he knows 
something about the manufacturer’s 
business that the manufacturer ought to 
know. 


The Kind of Accounts to Solicit 


In the conduct of a new business de- 
partment it is obvious that if the de- 
partment is to pay its way by applying, 
over a reasonable period of time, the 
profits on the business obtained as 
against the cost of solicitation, accounts 
must be obtained of concerns which have 
gone past the promotional stage, that is 
to say, concerns which have obtained a 
firm foothold, are making money and 
are reasonably good eredit risks. 

These would seem the more difficult 
to obtain but experience has shown us 
that it is not very much more difficult 
to interest a good concern than a poor 
one. 

Bank management has come more and 
more to judge a new business department 
by the value of the business produced 
rather than by mere volume. Any or- 
ganized effort, if directed without re- 
gard to the character of the business, 
will produce volume, but if the goal is 
good profitable business, then there must 
be a careful classification of prospects 
in advance of solicitation. 

Disregarding correspondent bank aec- 
counts, prospects group themselves about 
as follows: 

1. Businesses that are fairly well es- 
tablished, have a good organization, are 
making money, and have a definite plan 
for future development. 

This type is very desirable business to 
solicit, as a business that is well man- 
aged and growing is always the one more 
likely to be profitable to the bank. By 
sareful cooperation between the bank 
officers and the management, a line of 


credit based on a budget of operations 
can generally be worked out and a eon- 
cern of that kind practically always 
maintains satisfactory balances. 

2. The second elass might consist of 
well-established concerns in business for 
years that have made very Kittle progress 
and have practically no program for 
zrowth. A majority of them constitute 
ood credit risks and a certain perecent- 
age of any bank’s deposits consists of 
concerns of this type. As new business 
prospects they offer fair accounts at a 
reasonable profit, but require careful! 
analysis before taking on and eareful 
watching by the bank’s eredit depart- 
ment after the connection is made. 

3. In the third elass falls the new 
organization, and any new business de- 
partment has a goodly number of these 
to consider. Generally speaking, there 
is no past record to review and the ability 
of*the management has not been dem- 
onstrated. Careful analysis and a study 
of the possibilities frequently afford an 
opportunity for constructive banking. A 
reasonable number of such accounts 
may be introduced with profit to the 
bank. 

4. The fourth class covers the per- 
sonal and estate accounts. Considering 
personal accounts from a profit view- 
point, it is obvious that a new’ business 
department of a large city bank could 
not make solicitation af this class of 
business one of its major efforts. Per- 
sonal accounts should be solicited to- 
gether with company business and by 
mail. 

Aceounts sought by the banker who 
wishes to make his institution as profit- 
able as possible, are those commercial 
accounts with considerable opportunity 
for future expansion and about which 
the officers of the bank either have or 
can secure a knowledge sufficient to be of 
real service to the management. 

Experience indicates that the one way 
better than all others to seeure profitable 
accounts is to have the bank’s officers so 
thoroughly interested in and familiar 
with various industries, that the accounts 


come because they need that particular 
bank. 


It 
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MORRIS PLAN BANKERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Morris 
Plan Bankers Association, the following 
officers were elected: President, Robert 
O. Bonnell, St. Louis, Mo., first vice 
president, H. Ross Ake, Canton, Ohio, 
second vice president, W. Woods White, 
Atlanta, Ga., secretary treasurer, Rob- 
ert W. Pitman, Denver, Colo. 


An article on business building letters 
in the February issue of THe BANKERS 
MonrTHLY includes 20 ideas on improv- 
ing routine letters as well as form letters 
used by banks. 
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HOW AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
HELPS A BRANCH 


An account of the meeting of local busi- 
ness men who take a personal interest 
in the success of the branch 


E have been sent an interesting ac- 

count of the first meeting of an 
advisory committee of a branch bank by 
Walter Distelhorst, advertising manager 
of the First National Bank of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

This advisory committee, of course, is 
made up of business men in the vicinity 
of the branch and the advantage of this 
sort of a body is brought out by the ac- 
count of its first meeting. The report 
ot the meeting is as follows: 

First a comparative statement of de- 
posits was called for which was presented 
by the manager and discussed. 

Next came the request of a church for 
a loan of $2,000 on a 90-day note. 

Then another loan. 

Here one of the members was able to 
show that the property was worth three 
times the amount asked on it. 

Another said the applicant was a good 
booster for the bank and had been the 
means of bringing in many customers. 
A third said his wife also gave enthusias- 
tic support. Then a fourth suggested 
that a title examination would be in- 
volved and that this would mean busi- 
ness for the Kentucky Title Trust Co., 
one of the affiliated organizations in the 
First National family. 

A number of prospects for business 
with the Kentucky Title Trust Co. and 
with departments of the main bank were 
suggested, note being made for future 
action. ; 

Renewal of a note under the adjusted 
compensation act brought out a full dis- 
cussion of this subject in which much 
information developed and a procedure 
was set up for the bank’s future action 
on this class of loan. 

An unusually large water bill incurred 
by the druggist-tenant of the bank’s 
building developed the settling of a 
vexing matter by the installation of an 
independent meter and collection of 
water bills from the tenant direct. 


The Committee Shows Its Worth 


Another application for a loan dem- 
onstrated the worth of the advisory com- 
mittee in counselling on matters that 
must be handled by the officials of the 
main bank who are of necessity in less 
intimate touch with affairs in the com- 
munity about the branch. 

Details regarding the loan were quick- 
ly disposed of, the applicant having en- 
joyed a line of credit with the institu- 
tion in years past and the committee ap- 
proved it, subject to his furnishing a 


proper statement. In addition, facts 
were brought out about his net worth, 
the excellent manner in which he con- 
ducted his business, his reputation as a 
progressive retailer, his general stand- 
ing in the community his reeord for dis- 
interested publie service and much else 
along this line which only the neighbors 
of a man could possibly know. 

The regular business of the afternoon 
closed with a discussion of the arrange- 
ment of some of the working depart- 
ments of the bank and of its leasing 
space in the building to outside tenants. 


New Business Plans 


Then the chairman threw open the 
meeting for a discussion of ways and 
means to bring in new business with the 
following words: 

“This is the first meeting of this new 
body and I hope we can make it an ex- 
change of ideas for the benefit of the 
new branch. We have a big job and we 
want to make a good showing at it. You 
should all feel free to make suggestions 
{or increasing our business. If you know 
ot anybody wanting to buy bonds, bring 
him here.” 

Concrete suggestions followed, and 
the committee was soon in the midst of a 
discussion of advertising and new busi- 
ness methods of which note was made 
and many of the suggestions will soon 
he put into operation. The visitors from 
the main bank were called upon for re- 
marks and expressed themselves as great- 
lv pleased with the enthusiasm with 
which the new board had attacked the 
problems before it. 


UNUSUAL BANK EARNINGS 


An announcement by the Bancitaly 
Corporation discloses that a net profit 
of not less than $30,000,000 was made 
for the past year. This represents ap- 
proximately five times the total dividend 
requirement of $6,191,902. The board 
of directors has announced that at least 
$24,000,000 will be carried to reserve. 
This is nearly four times the amount of 
the dividend. 

The aggregate earnings of the Bank 
of Italy and the Bancitaly Corporation 
run upwards of $50,000,000 for the year. 
Stock in these organizations is widely 
held, there being an average of 1,174,- 
000 shares outstanding. 

The present capital is $52,500,000. 
The stockholders recently voted to in- 
crease the number of shares to 2,000,000. 


CONTINENTAL AND 
COMMERCIAL UNDER NEW 
NAME 


The Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chieago, IIll., and the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Banks are now one bank under 
the name Continental National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago. 

In making the announcement to de- 
positors, Arthur Reynolds, president 
said, “The purpose of the consolidation 
is to place a large increased capital be- 
hind the business of both banks, and in 
combining the two institutions, we will 
be able to afford you unexcelled bank- 
ing facilities of every kind.” 

The capitd investment is now 20 mil- 
lion dollars. The new name went into 
effect December 1, but transactions un- 
der the old name, it was announced, will 
continue to be honored. 


George M. Reynolds, 
who, 30 years ago, moved 
from Des Moines, lowa 
to Chicago to become 
cashier of the Conti- 
nental National Bank 
saw the merger of the 
two banks of which he 
has been chairman of 
the board. The new 
bank is now known as 
the Continental Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co. 





George M. 


continues as 
chairman of the board and Arthur Rey- 
nolds as president of the consolidated 
bank. All officers of the two banks are 
retained. Abner J. Stilwell, second vice 


Reynolds 


president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank, was made vice 
president, and Albert S. Martin, assist- 
ant cashier of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, was 
made second vice president in charge of 
the savings department. 

This consolidation marks the 30th 
year of George M. Reynolds’ service in 
Chicago. He came from Des Moines, as 
cashier of the old Continental National 
Bank. 

On the occasion of the merger, the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank declared a 40 per cent stock 
dividend. 


NEW SEABOARD MERGER 


The directors of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank and of the New Netherland 
Bank of New York recently arranged a 
consolidation of the two institutions. 

In connection with the consolidation, 
it is proposed to increase the capital 
stock of the Seaboard National Bank 
from $8,000,000 to $9,000,000. This will 
necessitate the issuance of an additional 
10,000 shares of stock. 5,000 shares will 
be issued to the stockholders of the New 
Netherland Bank in exchange for 6,000 
shares of the New Netherland stock now 
outstanding in the ratio of five shares of 
Seaboard stock to six shares of New 
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Netherland stock. 
additional stock 


The 5,000 shares of 
of the 


Seaboard not 
allotted to stockholders of the New 


Netherland will be offered for subscrip- 
tion at $300 per share. 

After giving effect to the consolida- 
tion, the Seaboard National Bank will 
have a capital of $9,000,000, a surplus 
of $11,000,000 and undivided profits of 
more than $3,000,000. Total resources 
of the combined banks will be in the 
neighborhood of $250,000,000. 





TRUST COMPANIES GROW 


Trust Company resources gn June 30, 
1927 exceeded $20,480,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,145,000,000 for the year, 
according to “Trust Companies of the 
United States,” just issued by the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co. of New 
York. Deposits were $16,800,000,000, 
a gain of $840,000,000. 

The following six states each having 
resources over one billion dollars, account 
for nearly 75 per cent of the country’s 
total. 


New York .......$6,056,210,169.04 
Pennsylvania .... 2,540,167,064.83 
ee eer ee 2,051,621,952.83 
RAND diicda Acad 1,688,299,234.08 
Cameras <..6604 1,366,734,960.49 


1,263,507 ,518.42 


$14,966,540,899.69 
The largest gains were; New York 
$852,020,000; Pennsylvania $270,000,- 
000; New Jersey $200,000,000; Ohio 
$155,000,000. 


FARM. BOY OPENED SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT FOR $2,200 


The boy holding the Aberdeen Angus 
steer in the photograph is Ralph Bender, 
a 16-year-old farm lad of Waldo, Ohio. 
He raised the steer from a calf and won 
the grand prize with it at the Cleve- 
land, Ohio live stock show. At the close 
of the show, the steer was purchased 
by E. W. Phelps of Swift and Co. for 
$2,200. Mr. Phelps is at the left of the 
picture. 

The purchase was made for W. L. 
Ross, president, of the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road who stands next to Mr. Phelps. 
When this picture was made, the steer 
was on exhibit in a pen in the lobby of 
the Union Trust Co. of Cleveland and 
it was here that Ralph was handed the 
check for $2,200. He immediately took 
it to one of the bank’s savings tellers 
and deposited the whole amount in a 
savings account. He is hoping that this, 
with the accumulated interest, will pay 
his way through college when he is old 
enough to go. He is planning on taking 
a complete agricultural course and his 
ambition, of course, is to raise fine cattle. 

The steer was placed on exhibition in 
the bank lobby to emphasize to visitors 
the importance of the packing industry 


to the city of Cleveland. Over two mil- 
lion head of livestock were slaughtered 
in Cleveland packing houses last year, 
with an aggregate value of 50 million 
dollars. The interest of the Nickel Plate 
Railroad in the champion steer arose out 
of its position as a leading carrier of 
livestock in this territory. 


GARARD TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES CAPITALIZATION 


Garard Trust Co. of Chicago has been 
authorized by the Secretary of State of 
I}linois to increase its capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000. The addition- 
al stock was offered to stockholders of 
record at par and was all subseribed and 
paid for in ten days. 

The company’s business during the 
past year showed an increase of over 
50 per cent over the previous year and 
its stock has had a steady advance in 
price, the old stock being quoted at 150 
prior to the change in capitalization. 
When the new financing is complete, the 
company will have capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $3,646,566.84. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 
CONFERENCE AND BANQUET 

The ninth mid-winter conference and 
the 17th annual banquet of trust com- 
panies of the United States, which 
events are jointly under the auspices of 
the Trust Company Division, A. B. A., 
will be held February 14-16, 1928 at the 





GRAND 
\.HAMPION STEER 





E. W. Phelps of Swift and Co., W. L. Ross, president, Nickel Plate 





Commodore Hotel, New York City. 
Glenn Frank, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will be one of the 
speakers at the banquet and W. S. 
MeLueas, chairman of the Board Com- 
meree Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
president of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, will be the toastmaster. James H. 
Perkins, president Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Co., New York, and vice presi- 
dent of the division, will preside over 
the conference which will hold sessions 
February 14, 15 and 16. The banquet 
will take place the evening of Feb- 
ruary 16. 


BONDS THAT NEVER 
MATURE 


The thought is suggested by the ex- 
perience of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in trying to redeem second Liberty 
Loan Bonds. 

The second issue was called for retire- 
ment last March. Out of a total of 
$3,100,000,000, $163,000,000 remained 
outstanding at the close of business 
November 29. Even so, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury Ogden L. Mills, says 
that the retirement of this issue of se- 
curities was at a more rapid rate than 
any other in the government’s history. 
It would seem that when many people 
buy bonds they buy thent for permanent 
investment and pay so little attention to 
them that they do not even turn them in 
for redemption when they are called. 





= 


Railroad, 


Buster, a prize steer, and Ralph Bender. Ralph “deposited” the steer (or at any 
rate, the $2,200 he got for it) in a savings account in The Union Trust Co., of 


Cleveland. 
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A BANK’S DUTY IN KEEPING 
CUSTOMERS INFORMED 


How one depositor was seriously handi- 
capped by a bank’s carelessness about 


notifying 


of legal changes 


By ELEANOR WILMOT 


NE of the services which I, as a bank 

depositor, feel is due me, is prompt 
notification concerning any changes in 
banking laws which might affeet my 
business arrangements, or ignorance of 
which is likely to cause me embarrass- 
ment or inconvenience. 

To be specific, I will give a definite 
example of a situation of this kind, and 
it is not the only case either within my 
immediate knowledge where the de- 
positor was caused annoyance by failure 
on the part of the bank to make the 
situation clear. 

It so happened that at one time a 
member of my family and I opened a 
joint account, for it was made clear to 
us by the bank, that either one could 
draw, and in the event of the death of 
the other one, that the survivor could 
use the funds remaining in the account 
for expenses or any other purpose de- 
sired. 


With this understanding, deposits were 
freely made in this account, and both of 
us were always comforted by the thought 
that there was a balance for the use of 
either should something unexpected arise. 

In the course of time, this member of 
my family was removed suddenly by the 
hand of death, and that, too, on the 
fourth day of the month. Already a 
number of checks had’ been written since 
the first, to take care of grocery, milk, 
and similar household accounts, and 
several checks had been issued in pay- 
ment to help. 


Being too much distraught by the un- 
expected situation to take any chances 
on not having enough funds to meet the 
demands of the moment, which in this 
case meant the purchase of a cemetery 
lot and the financing of a funeral, I drew 
from another bank account, a consider- 
able sum of money in order to have 
sufficient in this joint account to meet 
my needs. 


Great was my astonishment and in- 
dignation therefore, to have check after 
check brought back to me as having 
been refused by the bank in question, 
stamped “No Funds.” Some to whom 
checks had been issued, brought them 
directly to me. Others telephoned. 

Upon getting in touch with the bank, 
I was informed in a rather supercilious 
tone, that I had no funds there what- 
ever. There was no attempt at an ex- 
planation of any kind. I called atten- 


tion to the fact of the deposit of the day 
before and the balance remaining on my 
book before the deposit was made. 

Then and then only was the informa- 
tion given that several years previously 
there had been a change in the banking 
law, and that upon the death of one co- 
depositor, the account was automatically 
closed until the estate was duly admin- 
istered to the point where the state 
comptroller released the funds according 
to the merits of the ease. 

Neither the deceased nor myself had 
been notified in any way, nor did the 
bank attempt to claim there had been 
such notification. 

Suddenly the thought flashed across 
my mind, that if the account was auto- 
matically closed, funds should not have 
been accepted. That is, if a closed 
account could not pay out, it could not 
receive. But the voice over the wire as- 
sured me that this did not hold, as the 
books for the previous day were bal- 
anced and the deposit would have to re- 
main. 

Imagine my consternation at having 
deliberately tied up the funds which I 
could have used and which there was no 
real need for my putting into this bank 
except to concentrate and have one place 
from which to check instead of two. 

The position was especially distress- 
ing, and more so at a time like this. I 
consulted my lawyer who also took the 
ground that a closed account was a 
closed account, and after some little ar- 
gument and pressure, the amount of the 
deposit made was returned, leaving the 
ba'ance at what it was at the time of 
the death. 

This relieved the situation somewhat, 
although the injustice and unfairness of 
it, and the humiliating position in which 
I had been placed rankled and continues 
to rankle to this day which is some years 
later. 


The checks issued for household ac- 
counts had been written previous to the 
death but were not presented or did not 
come through the exchanges until after 
my co-depositor had breathed his last. 


Remembering all this and knowing the 
inconvenience to which other people 
have been put through lack of informa- 
tion on changed laws, I contend that a 
bank has an obligation to its patrons to 
notify them of changes of the law of 
which they ought to be cognizant. 


THESE BANKERS 


(A rhymed review of a mirth-pro- 
voking volume, “These Bankers,” con- 
cocted by Don Knowlton of the Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland, and picturized 
by Arthur DeBebian, of the Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York). 


By o. ta DD. 
i 


~OME forty years or more ago, 
When bankers one and all said ‘‘ NO!’’ 

And tellers with their haughty mien, 
Were tall, cadaverous and lean,— 
When icy stillness filled the air 
In banking houses everywhere, 
And customers were meek and quiet,— 
This book would not have been a riot. 


II. 


7 E scene has changed, we must confess, 
And modern bankers can say ‘‘YES!’’ 

The teller wears a healthy grin, 

Cashiers have time to chat and chin. 

Funereal gloom has gone its way, 

And ‘‘ Welcome’’ mats have come to stay, 

Changed is the banker’s mental diet, 

And this small book—well, it’s a riot. 





OR, when Don Knowlton waits a wink 
The while a subtle point can sink, 
Then Art DeBebian steps to plate 
With pictures that are simply great. 
We knew that Don could write “right smart.” 
But who suspected Art of Art? 
The point is clear—so why imply it?— 
These bankers (both) have done—a riot. 


—These Bankers. Published by the 
Bankers Publishing Co., 71-73 Murray 
Street, New York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


Sam Samuels has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Union Bank of 
New York City. 


R. R. Reeder, Jr. has been elected vice- 
president of the Bank of America, of 
Chicago, he was formerly credit manager 
of the State Bank of Chicago. 








More ideas than ever before will be 
in the February issue of THE BANKERS 
MontTHiy. Our new editorial policy 
will make it possible to get an average 
of two ideas for each minute of reading. 


HOW TO TRAIN SALESMEN FOR 
REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


The factors of what to do and how to do : 
it are inseparable — developing coop- 
eration among the individual salesmen 


HE particular reason why men who 

take up real estate selling for the 
first time do not make a success of it, 
is, in many eases, because of the lack of 
competent direction. In their former 
connection they have perhaps been be- 
hind a desk or a counter and the business 
has come to them. It is an entirely new 
proposition for them to go out after 
business and their efforts need direction. 
In many eases they are willing enough 
to do what they are told to do and 
respond quickly to proper instruction. 


A Course of Training 


Their sales manager should have pre- 
pared the outline in a course of training 
before he even attempts to hire a man 
and I suggest that this course should 
cover the following subjects: 


Knowledge of the city 

Factors that made it what it is 

Factors which will influence its future 
development 

Factors contro!ling urban land values 

The earning power of population 

The duties and responsibilities to both 
buyer and seller 

How to list property for sale 

Analysis of listings 

Securing prespects 

Analysis of prospect 

How to show the property 

Closing the sale 

Legal paper most commonly used 

Negotiating trade deals 

The use of signs 

How to handle objections 

How to build a clientele 

The follow-up. 


With these suggestions I believe it 
would be possible to build a course of 
training which would be of inestimable 
value to the ambitious man who comes 
into this business from some other line. 


I do not believe this training is pre- 
sented to the best advantage through a 
course of lectures. It should be made 
exceedingly practical, the more salient 
points should be illustrated with actual! 
experiences, and new men should never 
be told what to do unless they are told 
how to do it. Examinations should be 
held; the men should be called upon to 
work out practical problems in the sales 
room and every effort should be made in 
the preliminary training, to point out to 
the salesman the obstacles which he is 


By GUY W. ELLIS 


President, Detroit Real Estate Board 


bound to meet and to give him, in ad- 
vance, helpful suggestions as to how 
they can best be overcome. 

At one time I tried the experiment of 
putting the new men through the entire 
course before they went out into the 








\V/1TH so many banks finding it 

profitable to sell real estate, 
this article out of the experience of 
one of the most successful realty 
brokers in the Middle West will be 
particularly timely. Moreover, it 
makes more clear much of the 
psychology of handling men in any 
banking position. This is an article 
for all bank executives and directors 
and not alone for the manager of 
the real estate department. Study 
it carefully. It will pay. 








field. Experience proved this was a 
mistake as we were giving them more 
than they could assimilate at once. After 
they have had their instructions on list- 
ing I believe they should be sent out 
into the field and from that point the 
training should be carried on part of 
the time and the balance of the time 
devoted to field work. 


Fit the Property to 
the Salesman 


Before these new men are sent out, 
the sales manager should make careful 
analysis of the city or town and select 
those sections composed of a class of 
property most likely to be in demand. 


Personally I am absolutely sold on the 
efficiency of concentrated listing.. I am 
convinced that many more sales will be 
made with thorough knowledge of about 
100 pieces of property of like character 
in a segregated district than will be 
made from 1,000 isolated listings of dif- 
ferent character; very few of which have 
any relation to the other. 

Send a new man down a residence 
street and tell him to eall at every house 
and have a talk with the owner. He is 
not there to sell anything particularly, 


but is out gathering information and I 
find that it is generally easy and inter- 
esting work for the new man. He comes 
back to the office with certain informa- 
tion; some houses are not for sale; 
others are for sale at a very high price; 
a number of places are for sale at a fair 
price, and, in all probability, he may 
have found a few at prices under the 
market. : 


I can take a brand new man who has 
never been in this business before and 
send him out to call on every house in 
ten blocks and when he has ealled at the 
last place he knows, better than the 
sales manager, which are the best buys 
and he is more of an expert in that par- 
ticular section than the man who has 
been in the business 25 years and who 
has seattered his efforts. 


File Salesmen’s Information 


After all is said and done, it is the 
privilege of each owner to ask any price 
he chooses for his property. We, how- 
ever, should decide whether to try to 
sell it at that price or not and I believe 
the most successful policy that can be 
adopted is to bring to the buyers of real 
estate the best the market affords. 


All of the information brought into 
the office by the salesmen should be 
carefully preserved and classified, as 
well as the formal listings, for the reason 
that it is knowledge of the property that 
is too high in price that makes the others 
good by comparison. This information 
and the listings should be carefully 
analyzed by the sales manager and dis- 
cussed with the man who secured it. 


This is important — First, because the 
sales manager will, through his superior 
knowledge, be able to develop more sales 
possibilities. Second, because such anal- 
ysis is very educational to the salesman. 


As the personnel of the sales force is 
increased, frequent meetings and con- 
ferences should be held and the men 
should be shown from the out-set the 
disadvantages which result if they keep 
good things under their hats and the 
great advantage to all when each sales- 
man puts all of his listings into the 
common pot. This inereases the stock 
of merchandise which is the one thing 
above all others that makes for increased 
sales. 
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At these conferences the salesmen 
should tell frankly the advantages of the 
best property they have listed and each 
salesman should also tell of any prospect 
who may have needs or desires which 
his properties will not fill. 

Undoubtedly, in many offices, there is 
information about property and about 
buyers which, if put together, would 
make a number of deals immediately. 
Yet these deals are not consummated 
because the salesmen are working as 
individuals. 


A Lesson in Cooperation 
of Brokers 

A sales manager for a realtor, making 
a trip through the country, recently 
called at my office. He was very desir- 
ous of getting further information on 
this point particularly. I told him that 
there were a great many offices who had 
found the plan to be most efficient and 
that I did not know of an instance where 
it was inaugurated and given a fair trial 
that the firm ever went back to the old 
method. In addition to this I invited 
him to stay over till the next day and 
attend the meeting of the brokers’ di- 
vision of the Detroit Real Estate Board. 
He did so and found it to be something 
of a surprise party. 

There he found some 70 of the more 
prominent Detroit Brokers gathered to- 
gether at a weekly luncheon, all of them 
competitive brokers, but not exponents 
of the old time destructive competition. 
He heard these men stand up, one by 
one, and report the sales they had re- 
cently made in detail, giving description 
of the property, price, terms and the 
name of the buyer and seller. 

He heard many other brokers tell 
those assembled of the best listings they 
had in their files and he heard others still 
rise to tell of buyers of whom they knew 
who were seeking properties such as 
they did not have in their files. He also 
saw, chalked up on a blackboard, an 
amount, running into thousands of 
dollars, earned in commissions by these 
same men through cooperative deals 
made because they had brought their 
merchandise into the open market place 
where buyers and sellers could be more 
effectively brought together. 


The Salesmanager’s 
Qualifications 

If this plan is working so splendidly 
in the brokers’ division of the Detroit 
Real Estate Board among a group. of 
110 brokers offices, is there any reason 
why it cannot be made to pay big divi- 
dends with every organization? Sales- 
men are human and our business is a 
very human business. 

Realizing that his men are human, 
the sales manager should be a man of 
executive ability, and he should keep 
himself at all times just one jump ahead 
of the sales foree. He should be severe 
when necessary and kindly patient at 
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other times. He should be able to ad- 
minister encouragement or censure, as 
occasion demands. He should be at all 
times accessible to his men and ever 
ready with constructive, helpful criti- 
cism. He should administer discipline 
because few men discipline themselves 


and I, personally, have never believed — 


that just because a man works on a 
commission he should be absolved from 
any disciplinary measures. 

Well conceived and interesting contests 
add zest and instill a spirit of competi- 
tion which often incites men to greater 
effort. Problems of the business should 
be discussed with salesmen in open meet- 
ing when many helpful suggestions are 
often obtained from the men themselves 
if they are given an opportunity to 
freely express their views. 

Commissions should be paid promptly 
and the commission arrangement set up 
so that the salesman has no competition 
inside his own organization. Under no 
circumstances must a situation be al- 
lowed to arise where a sales manager 
ean take advantage of his position to 
make commissions which, either in whole 
or in part, rightfully belong to some 
one of his subordinates. In other words, 
the set up of your commission arrange- 
ment should be so clearly defined that 
there can be no opportunity for a mis- 
understanding and a condition should be 
created by which every salesman knows 
that he will at all times get a square 
deal from his superior. If there is ever 
a question of doubt, give the benefit of 
it to the salesman and buy, not only his 
good will, but the good will of the entire 
organization. 


Why We Let Salesmen 
Make Rules 


In setting up rules and ‘organizations 
such as govern listings, division of com- 
missions, and many other little details 
which come into the daily work of the 
sales force, I believe the greatest good 
can be accomplished by allowing the 
salesmen to make their own rules. I 
have been told by many old-timers that 
this was a very dangerous thing and 
they would not consider it for a moment. 
However, I have done it for the past 
ten years, at times with large organiza- 
tions, and I find the men themselves to 
be exceedingly fair and not only have 
I never run into any difficulty by using 
this method, but I have saved myself 
innumerable difficulties which I might 
have had to face without such an ar- 
rangement. When I have been in charge 
of an organization large enough to war- 
rant it I have had the salesmen them- 
selves elect an arbitration committee and 
any matters of dispute between the 
salesmen are referred to this arbitration 
committee for settlement. I find that 
the men like the idea of self-govern- 
ment and on no occasion have I known 
them to even attempt to do anything 
detrimental to the interest of the firm. 


DON KNOWLTON 
ADVANCED 


Don Knowlton has been advanced to 
the position of publicity manager of the 
Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
filling the position 
formerly occupied 
ow CC. BH: “Sos’ 
Handerson. Hander- 
son resigned his posi- 
tion at the bank to 
accept the office of 
vice president and 
sales manager of 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Ine. of New 
York, manufacturers of rugs and car- 
pets. 

Don Knowlton, has been connected 
with The Union Trust’s publicity de- 
partment for the last six years and was 
manager of the bank’s radio station dur- 
ing the period that it was operated by 
the bank. He has acted as assistant to 
Mr. Handerson for the past three years. 
Knowlton is well known in financial ad- 
vertising circles, having written widely 
for the financial magazines. He has 
also achieved a reputation in the field 
of general writing, having contributed to 
the Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, Ameri- 
ean Mereury, Plain Talk, and has been 
a frequent contributor to THe BANKERS 
MOonTHLY. 

Previous to his connection with The 
Union Trust Co. Mr. Knowlton was head 
of the new business department of The 
Peoples Savings Trust of Akron and be- 
fore that was connected with the Gates 
Legal Publishing Co. of Cleveland. 

He is a member of the Advertising 
Club and the City Club and a graduate 
of Western Reserve University. He is 
author of a book on bank advertising 
and his latest publication is a book with 
the title “These Bankers”. It is reviewed 
in verse on another page of this issue. 


Don Knowlton 


CHICAGO TRUST MERGER 


The Chicago Trust Co. and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce have been 
merged under the name of the Chicago 
Trust Co., with total resources of about 
$44,000,000, deposits of $36,000,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits of about 
$2,300,000. Lucius Teter will continue 
as president. The business of the com- 
bined organizations will be carried on 
from the Chicago Trust’s location. 

As a part of the merger plan, the 
stock of the Chicago Trust Co., will be 
inereased from $2,000,000, to $2,400,000, 
the increased capital being used for an 
exchange of one-half share of Chicago 
Trust for each share of National Bank 
of Commerce stock. Stockholders of 
the latter institution also will receive ap- 
proximately $50 a share in cash for each 
share they hold. 


Edward Flick has been elected cashier 
of the Citizens Bank of Pleasantville, Pa. 
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Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures protect the Overlook branch of the Cosmopolitan Bank 


and Trust Co., 


Cincinnati. 


Ohio. 


Deposits increased a third faster than in 
any other branch 


THE experience of this bank is typical. More than 
420 banks throughout the country are finding the 
same satisfaction with Safety Bandit-Resisting Fix- 
tures. Parent banks such as the Cosmopolitan Bank 
and Trust Company, one of Cincinnati’s largest 
banks, are realizing the danger of hold-ups that 
branch banks on the outskirts of cities undergo. 
Banks employing but two or three employees stand 
little chance against the bandit. Once looted, not 
only money but prestige is lost. 

The fact that deposits in the Overlook bank have 
grown a third faster than in any of its companion 
branches is striking evidence of the depositor’s 
confidence in Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures. He 
sees in these installations a distinct and effective 
effort to safeguard his funds. 


Safety Installations include partitions glazed 
with bullet-proof glass, our patented gun ports, 
deal trays and wickets, counters in which is concealed 
a layer of bullet-proof steel. Safety Installations 
leave no opening for the bandit’s gun. The morale 
of the employee is greatly raised. He is able to 
attack the bandit through the gun ports. The trans- 
action of business with customers is in no way ham- 
pered by the enclosures. 


Safety Installations can be installed in banks both 
old and new. The architectural design of the bank 
interior is not changed or marred by the installation. 
Write direct or to your nearest distributor for com- 
plete information about Safety Bandit-Resisting 
Fixtures as a safeguard to your funds and to the 
lives of your employees. 


Distributed by 


The Wm. Inglis Wire & Iron Works, 960 Harper St., Detroit, Mich. 
Bank Safety Company, 6 Anthony Building, Muncie, Ind. 
St. Louis Bank Bldg. Equipment Co., 9th and Sydney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Wire & Iron Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 
T. F. McGann Sons Co., 114 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Kramer Woodworking Co., 20th and Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa. 


WE CAN 


MAKE YOUR BANK 


Dietrich Bros., 220 Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Safetee Bank Fixture Co., Adena, Ohio 
Robt. A. Wright & Co., 1005 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Karl Hansen Co., Inc., 117-135 N. Robertson St., New Orleans, La, 
Southern Wire & Iron Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. M. Wade Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BANDIT-PROOF 


Tue SAFETY CORPORATION, -4DENA, OHIO 


Readers 


will confer a favor by mentioning THE KANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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WINDOW DISPLAY TIPS 
FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 
Of the State Bank of Chicago 


MERICA possessed in the days of 

George Washington a great artist 

in Gilbert Stuart. This American was 

born in Rhode 

Island in 1755, 

went to Eng- 

land to paint 

portraits 

oncommissions, 

for there was 

more money 

readily spent 

there than in 

the colonies. 

On the winning 

of independ- 

ence, the fame 

of Washington 

brought Stuart 

back to his home land to paint the revolu- 
tionary hero’s portrait. 

The illustration is from the original 
now hanging in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

A copy of a good reproduction of a 
painting or drawing of Gen’l. Washing- 
ton placed on an easel with a strip of 
purple plush draped over one side and 
allowed to fall gracefully on the floor of 
the window from the other, makes a dig- 
nified type of display for the twenty- 
second of the month, especially when 
accompanied with a carefully lettered 
placard giving one of the several Wash- 
ington quotations on Thrift to be found 
in this artiele. 

We find this month, our shortest, to 
be our longest in important days. The 
following list covers only a few of the 
more significant : 

(Jan. 31)-Feb. 6. Buy a Picture 
Week. Write chairman art committee, 
state headquarters Federation Women’s 
Clubs, or General Federation Women’s 
Clubs, Washington, D. C. 

February 2. Ground-Hog Day. 

February 2-3-4-5. 
Days. 

February 3. Arbor Day, Florida and 
Arizona. 

February 5-11. Boy Scout Anniver- 
sary Week. Write Boy Seouts of 
America, 200 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The ninth section of the Boy Scout’s 
oath is as follows: “A scout is thrifty, 
he does not want to destroy property. 
He works faithfully, wastes nothing, 
and makes the best use of his oppor- 
tunities. He saves his money so that 
he may pay his own way, be generous 


Chinese New Year 


to those in need, and helpful to — 
objects.” 

February 10. Arbor Day, Oregon. 

February 11. Daniel Boone, Am. 
hunter, pioneer. b. Bucks Co., Pa. 1735. 
d. 1820. Elee. Am. Hall Fame 1915. 
Key: Sporting items, out of door sug- 
gestions. 

February 12. Abraham Lincoln, 16th 
Pres. U. 8. b. Hardin Co., Ky 1809. 
Adm. 1861-65. President during Civil 
War. Issued Emancipation Proclama- 
tion Jan. 1, 1863. Shot by John Wilkes 
Booth, an actor, at Ford Theatre, Wash- 
ington, D. C. April 14, 1865. Died next 
day. Buried Springfield, Ill. Age 65 
yrs. 


Abraham Lincoln on Thrift 


“No men living are more worthy to 
be trusted than those who toil up 
from poverty.” 

“Prosperity is the fruit of labor. 

Teach economy. That is one of the 

first and highest virtues. It begins 

with saving money.” 

“That some should be rich shows 

that others may become rich, and 

hence is just encouragement to in- 
dustry and enterprise.” 

Abraham Lincoln, in his Gettysburg 
Address, quoted from the Declaration 
of Independence when he said, “All 
men are created equal.” The meaning 
is clearer if you add two words—“All 
men are created equal in opportunity.” 

February 12-18. National Drama 
Week. Write Drama League of Am. 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

February 13-18. Farm Equipment 
Week. Write J. A. Lyman, Nat’l Ass’n 
of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, 608 
S. Dearborn Street, Chieago, IIl. 

February 14. St. Valentine Day. 
Oceasion of sending anonymously, love 
tokens containing sentimental messages 
to your chosen one (maid or man). 

February 19-25. Better American 
Speech Week. General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Write Mrs. Catherine 
Knowles Robbins, 5537 Ingleside Ave., 
Chieago, Ill. 

February 21. Mardi Gras (Shrove 
Tuesday) in U. S. most celebrated of 
festivals of Mardi Gras held annually 
at New Orleans. An elaborate pageant 
is the principal feature. 

February 22. Ash Wednesday. 

February 22. Arbor Day, Texas. 

February 22. George Washington, 


first President U. S., Adm. 1789-97. b. 
Westmoreland Co., Va. 1732. d. Dee. 14, 
1799. Age 67. 
“Economy makes happy homes and 
sound nations—instill it deep.” 
“Let us look to things beyond the 
present moment,” 


—George Washington. 


The Founder 


It is fitting that we pause a moment 
to ponder the qualities of mind and 
character that made George Wash- 
ington the father of his country. 
Courage, intelligence, moral strength, 
kindliness, thriftiness, determina- 
tion, honesty—Washington had all. 
Let each of us test himself by these 
measures and in this great man find 
encouragement for finer, larger ac- 
complishment. 


* * * * 


America has furnished to the world 
the character of Washington. And 
if our American institutions had 
done nothing else, that alone would 
have entitled them to the respect of 
mankind. 

February 27. Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Am. poet, b. Portland, Me., 
1807. Wrote “Hiawatha” and “Evan- 
geline,”’ poems known to school children 
everywhere. d. 1882. Elec. Am. Hall 
Fame 1900. 


Longfellow put it thus: 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


——————“, 


MATERIAL FOR WINDOW 
DISPLAYS 


The Bankers Monthly will be 
glad to supply the names of man- 
ufactures of material needed for 
window displays of any kind. 
Simply address the editor of The 
Bankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill., telling what 
material is wanted. 


Wiese 


Delmar Runkle was reelected to suc- 
ceed himself as a Class A director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
Samuel W. Reyburn, president of the 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation of 
New York was elected to succeed him- 
self as a Class C director of the same 
bank, the terms beginning January l, 
1928 and running for three years. 


Every banker should read“ Self-Analy- 
sis for Advertising Bankers” by Francis 
R. Morrisson in the February issue of 
Tue Bankers Montuiy. You will find 
16 ideas on a single page that may be 
read in three minutes. This is typical 
of the new editorial plan for improving 
this magazine. 
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Meeting the requirements 
ot every business tor check protection 


TE 


Personal Protectograph 


TODD 


Todd Greenbac Checks 
defy alteration 


eb Oa BS | 


Super-Speed Pro- 
tectograph — 1200 
checks an hour! 


A BANK often issues thousands and thousands of checks a 
month. In the same time a neighborhood merchant writes 
perhaps only a hundred. An individual might send out 
only twenty. Yet all need check protection. But each has 
a specific and different requirement. 

The Todd Company meets every case exactly. By pro- 
viding for each check user a machine best suited for his 
check-protection needs, it has built a world-wide business. 
Over a million Protectographs are in service in sixty-four 
nations, protecting many kinds of currency. 

In banks, business houses and industries that must write 
checks by thousands, the Super-Speed Protectograph is 
serving with utmost speed and economy. The Todd Check 
Signer, a remarkable new machine, is further cutting costs 
in check preparation by relieving executives from the tedi- 
ous, time-wasting operation of signing thousands of checks 
by hand. The signature produced is the safest known. 

For smaller businesses Todd has designed these Pro- 
tectograph models—the Exactly, the Double Quick, the 
Thorobred, the Peerless, Jr. All of them simple, rapid 


Todd Check Signer— 
7500 checks an hour 


One of the Standard Protecto- 
graph models 


machines, each ideally suited to definite requirements in 
check preparation. 

For private checking accounts the Personal’ Protecto- 
graph is in use everywhere. This efficient little machine 
has a nation-wide popularity and is endorsed by thousands 
of banks, many of whom regularly recommend its use to 
their smaller depositors. 

The Todd System has proved, for every type of user, 
the most rapid and most economical means of preparing 
and protecting business and personal checks. But it does 
more. A Protectograph-written check travels swiftly, 
surely and safely through any number of handlings on 
its way to and through the bank, saving time, settling dis- 
putes and avoiding mistakes everywhere. 

Todd representatives are experts in every question re- 
garding check protection. The Todd office in your city 
will put one at your service. Or write directly to us. The 
Todd Company. (Est. 1899.) 1137 University Avenue, 
Rochester, N.Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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BUILDING A FAMILY SPIRIT 


How one bank has developed employes who will 
help with any work and who work con- 
stantly to make the bank grow 


By W. R. SNODGRASS 
Of the Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


E are often asked by people who 

are familiar with it how the good 
feeling which we call “The fidelity spirit” 
is maintained among the employes of 
our bank. 

In the first place, the spirit is possi- 
ble because the management of the 
Fidelity group desires such a spirit to 
exist and is willing to back up efforts 
calculated to build and maintain a good 
spirit. 

The next essential, I should say, is our 
house organ, “The Fidelity Spirit.” The 
policy of this publication is directed 
along the lines that seem best calculated 
to foster and maintain good feeling. The 
Fidelity Spirit is in its 14th year and it 
was among the very first of the efforts 
made along the line of internal good 
will. 

This publication gives us an oppor- 
tunity to bind together in thought, at 
least, the members of the Fidelity group: 
the Fidelity National Bank and Trust 
Co., the Fidelity Savings Trust Co., the 
Fidelity Safe Deposit Co., the Fidelity 
National Co., and the members scattered 
in our district offices over the southwest. 

The policy of the publication is to 
make each member of the Fidelity family, 
both officers and employes, feel that he 
or she is a part of the organization and 
that his or her services, no matter how 
small they may be, are a component part 
of the work of the organization as a 
whole. 


Education Promoted 


It is our aim constantly to set forth 
high ideals in an educational way for 
the members of the organization. That 
our organization is a high type one is 
perhaps best indicated by the large num- 
ber interested in studying for advance- 
ment in life and by the large number 
interested in singing and in cultural 
things that are made a part of our family 
life. 

If by our efforts we give someone the 
vision of education beyond the possibility 
of advancement in our own organization, 
we feel that we have accomplished much 
even if this individual must leave the 
organization to engage in professional 
or advanced work. 

Another very fine element in our fam- 
ily life is our cafeteria or tea room. 
This has been in existence almost as 
long as the house magazine and it pro- 


vides opportunity for acquaintance and 
for pleasant converse and association 
around the luncheon tables. The cafe- 
teria is run on a no-profit plan. In 
fact the manager figures only the cost 
of the food itself from the receipts. 

The rental of the rooms, salaries of 
matron and assistants, gas, electricity, 
and all other items are borne by the 
bank. This makes the cost of the food 
about half the price that would be paid 
for the same luncheon at an outside cafe. 
The cost of the lunch room to the bank 
is considered well worth the money in 
view of its very marked effect upon the 
members of the organization. There is 
no private room or special table for the 
officers. In fact in all of our social af- 
fairs and in every way the officers are 
just a part of the family. 


All Cooperate In Rush Periods 


This has not in any sense lessened 
discipline and we consider our organiza- 
tion fully up to normal standard in. ef- 
ficiency and discipline. This is well illus- 
trated by the fact that the entire bank- 
ing department is organized into squads 
and assigned to each bookkeeper for the 
end of the month work which results in 
getting the statements into the state- 
ment division in record time. 

This work is performed by the em- 
ployes with the utmost cheerfulness and 
we have had officers from other banks 
comment upon this as a rather unusual 
thing in so large an organization. Per- 
haps it is not but at any rate it is one 
of the accepted parts of the family life. 

Other important check-ups on the 
spirit of the organization are in connec- 
tion with the “labor turn-over.” The or- 
ganization seems not to appeal to people 
who are not of the high type but among 
these we find they stay remarkably well, 
hesitate to leave unless it is for an es- 
pecially good offer and when they do 
leave, in practically every case, they are 
boosters for the Fidelity for life. 


Pensions and Savings Plans 


The Fidelity group has a pension plan 
the details of which are too extensive to 
give here. It provides for voluntary re- 
tirement of men at 60 and obligatory at 
65 except by special permission of the 
board. The ages for women are 50 and 
55. There are no contributions required 
from employes. The plan is entirely 


financed by the bank. 

There are other savings plans includ- 
ing a stock ownership plan but the most 
important of these is the Fidelity Mutual 


Savings Association. Under the terms 
of this plan, officers and employes may 
pay into the trustees up to $15 per month 
in units of $3. The funds as they are 
paid in are invested in high type in- 
vestments, usually mortgage loans from 
our loan department, always, however, 
in securities approved by the executive 
committee of the bank, not necessarily 
at the time, but from the stock of in- 
vestments on hand. 


Social Affairs for Employes 


For each dollar paid in, the bank or 
member of the Fidelity group pays in to 
the trustees three cents as a bonus. This, 
with the payment, is credited to the 
share-holder on the books of the associa- 
tion. The earnings are distributed every 
six months and are not subject to im- 
mediate withdrawal. The profits are not 
supposed to be paid until after a lapse 
of four years but upon withdrawals in 
the meantime, the trustees may pay six 
per cent for the time the money has been 
with the association. When any mem- 
ber’s holdings reach $1000 he is asked 
to withdraw and start over. It is purely 
an accumulation plan and not an invest- 
ment proposition. 


It is very easy to overdo the social 
affairs in a business organization, and 
for that reason, we try to have enough 
general parties to make people want 
more. There is the big annual dinner 
frolic, ordinarily with some kind of a 
show put on by our own talent, occasional 
parties in the lobby or well organized 
seasonal parties in an outside hall. The 
summer picnic has not been held for 
several years because we felt that it was 
not enough of a get-together. We feel 
that it is better for the organization to 
stage these events within four walls so 
that the members with wives and hus- 
bands get to know each other. 


Twice a month during the winter sea- 
son, from October to May, we have morn- 
ing forum meetings. One of these each 
month is a singing morning. For about 
30 minutes, those who care to sing, 
gather in a room and engage in general 
singing under the leadership of a choir 
director engaged by the bank. Out of 
this work, which has been in progress 
for a number of years, has come a very 
good double quartette which is invited 
to sing before the leading clubs, for con- 
ventions and other large groups. As a 
matter of fact, they receive a great many 
more invitations than they can accept. 

This is excellent publicity for the bank, 
for their programs are kept at a high 
standard and it carries the impression to 
the public that we have here a high type 
organization. At times, when it seems 
advisable, these forum meetings may 

(Continued on page 55) 
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State & Town 


California 
Berkeley 
Lynwood 

Florida 
McIntosh 

Georgia 
Chester 

Illinois 
Elmwood Park 
(Chicago P. 0.) 

Iowa 
Britt 
Estherville 

Kansas 
Quinter 

Kentucky 
Elsmere 
(Ludlow P. 0.) 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
Sargeant 


Mississippi 
Boyle 

Nebraska 
Pawnee City 

New Jersey 
Cedar Grove 
Newark 
Scotch Plains 
Singac 

New York _ 
New York City 

North Carolina 
Charlotte 


Ohio 
Eldorado 


South Dakota 
Veblen 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
Texas 
Elsa 
Mansfield 





State & Town 


California 
Alhambra 
Home Gardens 

Colorado 
Pueblo 


Florida 
Sanford 
Georgia 
Elberton 
Tilinois 
Chicago 
Maine 
Belfast 
Massachusetts 
Northfield 


Mississippi 
Boyle 


Missouri 
Gallatin 


Nebraska 
Bennington 
Shelton 

New Jersey 
Bloomfield 
Camden 
Newark 

New York 
Baldwin 
Lockport 

North Carolina 
High Point 
Lenoir 

Ohio 
Belpre 

Oregon 
Seaside 

Pennsylvania 
Emporium 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

Tennessee 
Knoxville 
Knoxville 


Texas 
Sebastian 





Citizens $250,000 $ 50,000 
National of Lynwood 25,000 5,000 
First State | a Poe ee eae 
Rogers Wynne Banking Co. A eee 
Westwood State 25,000 
First State 25,000 12,500 
Emmet City State 50,000 15,000 
Quinter State 20,000 2,000 
Elsmere Savings 30,000 3,000 
5th N. W. Natl. 100,000 10,000 
State Bk. of Sargeant 10,000 2,500 
(Reop, 10-31-27) 
Bolivar State 10,000 
Citizens State RR eae _.... Joseph Barr 
First Natl. 50,000 50,000 
Equitable Trust 200,000 120,000 
First State 100,000 30,000 
Singac Trust Co. 100,000 35,000 
International Germanic Trust Co. 3,000,000 2,000,000 


Farmers State 


(Reop. 10-29-27) 


Bank of Veblen 


Industrial Credit Union Bank 


Canal Banking Co. 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


NAME OF BANK 


North Carolina 


21 state banks—3 national banks 


| 


CAPITAL SurRpivus 


Charlotte Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich mond at Charlotte, 
ocnacccecccosnce een Leech, Mer. Dir. 


RE Peer ee te ee ree C, E. Shewmon 
20,000 5,000 
10,180 3,448 
20,000 5,000 
25,000 2,500 





13 state banks—13 national banks 


NAME OF BaNK 


Ramona National 
Fireston Park State 


First Colorado Industrial 


Sanford Atlantic National 


Granite City 


Empire Trust & Savings 


Merrill Trust Co. 
Northfield National 


Bolivar State 


Bank of Gallatin 


First National 
First National 
Mid-City National 
Third National 
Barringer National 


State Bank of Baldwin 


National Bank of Lockport 


Glove Industrial 
Lenoir Industrial 


First National 
First National 


Emporium Trust Co. 


City National Bank & Trust 


Co. 
Forbes National 


Central Credit Union 


Commonwealth Trust Co., 
301 Bankers Trust Bldg. 


Sebastian State 


CAPITAL 


SurRpius CORRESPONDENT 


100,000 . ... Howard R. Hayne 
50,000 .. (Los Angeles P. O.) 
30,000 ag gangland man ae “ 
100,000 Linton E. Allen 
50,000 plneskcnwes eo eaumca ‘ 
ae a (Br. of Bangor, Me.) 
25,000 ...---. W. F. Hoehn 
10,000 $ 2,500 W. W. Bettis, Pres. 
J. M. Rauch, Cashier 
25,000 5,000 A. J. Pierce, Cashier 
re H. S. Clarke, Jr. 
ear B. PF. Parks 
ns | A. Lehrholff, 461 Bloomfield Ave. 
200,000) .......... Harold F. Stephenson 
ee W. E. Kotcham 
PE AO Ce ED Jno. Ellis, Cashier 
IR seks eta David E. Jeffery 
IT ati ech fit sips nah tried cha secede age aia aoean ie 
a vcidinicentacenndaensaabeaaebaieh eae 
es Lester B. Wood 
Se oe eee er i aicscihans snide wad 
ee Geo. E. Stauffer 
peep epee, CRE. ene SS R. K. Mellon, Pres. 
~100,000|-----.--__'S. H. Keener, Jr, 8 8 
1801 Cumberland Ave. 
ee, ree 





Frank B. Drake 
C. E. Greenmayer 


. W. E. Christian 
S. A. Rogers 

. Daniel V. Harkin 
C. H. MeNider 
Henry Mahlum 
C. M. Hutchinson 
Stanley Cgrisman 


C. E. Hill 
Geo. Bartel 


_ W. W. Bettis 


M. Warren Jenkins 
H. Stacy Smith 
Geo. R. Baxter 
Paul O. Abbi 


Julian M. Gerard 


B. W. Schouweiler 
J. F. Holbert 


H. B. Seay 
W. W. Seeton 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


PRESIDENT CASHIER 





M. H. Faust 
Walter G. Engle 


C. D. Powell 
C. W. Nicholson 


Albert C. Svoboda 


V. D. Koons 
W. C. Currel 


M. K. Mathews 


Courtland Weldon 


C. R. Sheridan 
Theo, Knutson 


J. M..Ranch 
A. E. Beng 


G. F. A. Meier 

H. W. Meyers, Sec. & Treas 
Clarence B. Vail 

Percy Mayes, Treas. 


Wm. E. Dobbin, Secy. 


W. T. Clements 


M. C. Spry 


Jas. E. Clove 
C. F. Smith 


P. L. Davis 
G. O. Bartle 





NEW BRANCH BANKS 
AUTHORIZED 


The Security National Bank of Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Loeation of branch—vicinity 
of 722-724 East Colorado Street, Pasa- 
dena. 

Bank of Italy National Trust and Sav- 
ings Association, San Franciseo, Cal. 
Location of branch—vicinity of Pierce 
and Chestnut Sts., San Francisco. 

Bank of Italy National Trust and 
Savings Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
Location of branches—vicinity of Geary 
and Divisadero Streets. Vicinity of 
Haight and Ashbury Streets. (Both in 
San Francisco.) 

The Drovers & Mechanics National 
Bank of Baltimore, Md. Location of 
branch—vicinity of Fallsway and Gay 
Streets, Baltimore. 

The Central National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. Location of 
branch—vicinity of Mount Eden Avenue 
near Jerome Ave., Bronx, New York 
City. 

Guardian National Bank of New 
York, N. Y. Location of branches— 
vicinity of 92nd Street and Flatlands 
Avenue, Canarsie, Borough of Brook- 
lyn. Vicinity of Neptune and Coney 
Island Avenues, Borough of Brooklyn. 

The National City Bank of New York, 
N. Y. Loeation of branch—vicinity of 
86th St. and Broadway, (2360 Broad- 
way) New York City. 
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Greater Value was never Offered the Banking Industry 


NATIONAL 12'-PLUS PLUG DOOR 


Furnished Standard With the Following Special Features Without 
Extra Cost, Increasing Value Hundreds of Dollars 


1 Actually nearly 12%” solid, anticipating any future re- *2@Five year replacement guarantee against penetration in 


quirement of 12” solid to get No. 10 rate. 
2 20 inches on edge including bolt frame and glass door. 
3 Polished steel hinge. 


48 inches of torch plus more than 4 inches of drill and explo- 
sion protection. 


§ Finish plates in vestibule and on back frames. 
6 Individually ornamented 314” bolts. 
"7 Compressor system housings turned from oversize castings. 


8 14 steel and bronze bevel, worm and spur gears lubricated 
by 12 easily accessible oil tubes. 


@ The ultimate in accurate machining and rigid construction 
to assure lifetime care free use. 


Where a National 12’’ Plug Door 
Overwhelmingly Excels Competitive 
No. 10 Rate Doors 


. Drawfiled polished hinge instead of black 
painted. 


. Nearly 1214” solid instead of 91% to 10 inches. 
. 20 inches on edge instead of 151% to 16 inches. 
. 3% inch bolts instead of 2% to 2% inches. 


. Finish plates in vestibule instead of painted 
vestibule. 


. Bolt frame cast integral with door instead of 
screwed on. 


. Diameter of Compressor Drums: 9” top and 
bottom and 11” center, instead of 7” to 9”. 


. Diameter Compressor Shaft: 2” instead of 134”. 


. Diameter Hinge Barrels: 4” inner barrels and 
5” outer barrels, instead of 3” to 4”. 


. Width hinge body, 934” instead of 9”. 

. Thickness hinge body, 234” instead of 2”. 
. Clear opening height, 8014” instead of 78”. 
. Clear opening width, 33” instead of 32”. 

. Overall height, 10614” instead of 98”. 

. Overall width, 8034” instead of 64”. 


. Yale combination locks instead of a private 
brand. 


: — 20,000 Ibs. instead of 15,000 to 16,000 
Ibs. 


. Cost no more than 10-inch inferior doors. 


any form. 


11 The fact that NATIONAL can furnish doors of unsurpassed 
quality at the same price as inferior competitive types is not 
based on miracle stuff or philanthropy. Nearly a year has 
been spent in designing and tooling up for this door to get 
the highest manufacturing efficiency and precision. Material 
ts the lowest in many years and we are in the heart of the 
Steel District, and have our material delivered to our door 
where others have freight and cartage to overcome. Our aim 
is to continue to give jeach Bank an installation they will 
be enthusiastic about. This invariably brings more contracts, 
keeping our sales costs to 4% instead of as high as 38% 
as one company admitted. Our geographical advantage, 
our manufacturing efficiency, and low sales cost are added 
to the quality of the work 


Side view showing interior of vestibule finished same as pers of door 


If contemplating buying new equipment, don’t fail to send for the new 40-page Pictorial Booklet showing all 
types of doors, deposit and security vaults, lockers, chests, grilles, ventilating systems, etc. Clip corner and 
pin to your letterhead. You will not be bothered with engineer unless you request it. 


ESTABLISHED 1883—44 YEARS AGO 


THE NATIONAL SAFE 
AND LocK COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PLEASE CHECK (7) AND MAIL 


The National Safe and Lock Company 
2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Gentlemen: | 


concerning: 


0 Send Booklet 
0 Bank Vault Doors 
0 Daylight Robbery 
O Vault Linings 
0 Grille Partitions 


0 Safe Deposit Boxes 

O Vault Systematizers | 
0 Chests | 
O Vault Lockers 


rT 
| 
| 
| We want, without obligation, complete information | 
| 
| 
| 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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State & Town 


Alabama 
Hartford 

Arkansas 
Mena 
Morrilton 

California 
Hayward 
Hollister 
Upland 


Venice 
Idaho 
Blackfoot 
Montpelier 
St. Anthony 
Hilinois 
Atkinson 
Aurora 
Indiana 
Wolcottville 
Iowa 
Atkins 
Burt 
Center Point 
Davenport 
Kansas 
Wichita 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Michi 
Sandusky 
Minnesota 
Aurora 
Bricelyn 
Hinckley 
Missouri 
Chilhowee 
Laddonia 
Maplewood 
egy Grove 
Monta 
Gallatin Gateway 


Nebraska 
Ainsworth 
Omaha 
Springview 

New Jersey 
Paterson 
Newark 

New York 
Bay Shore 
New Rochelle 

North Carolina 
Moncure 

Ohio 
Cincinnati 

n 
Aurora 


Pennsylvania 
Kulpmont 
Scranton 
Johnstown 
Philadelphia 

Tennessee 
Pulaski 

Lynnville P. 0.) 

ellico Plains 

Texas 
Austin 
Ferris 
Hereford 
Holland 
Junction 
Welcome 
Weatherford 


Washington 
Vancouver 


Wyoming 
ock , 


BANKERS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Four conversions; 9 successions; 4 mergers; 1 absorption; 11 consolida- 


tions; 1 reorganization; 13 taken over; 2 purchases and 7 


PRESENT NAME 


Bank of Hartford 


Union Bank 
Rainwater Bank 


Bank of Italy 

Security B & T Co. 

Citizens Svgs. Bk. & Comm. 
Natl 

Washington Comm. & Svgs. 


Ist Security 
Ist Security 
Comm. Natl. 


Atkinson T. & S. 
Broadway T. & S. 


State Bank of Wolcottville 
Peoples Svgs. 
Burt Natl. 


Farmers Sygs 
American Comm 


& Svgs. 
Citizens State 

Old Town Natl. 

State Bank 

State Bank 

State Bank 

Farmers & Merchants State 


Farmers Bank 
Commercial Bank 


Bk. of Maplewood & Tr. Co. 


New Mountain Grove 
Gallatin Gateway State 


Commercial Natl. 
Equitable Investment Co. 
Farmers & Merchants 


Hamilton Trust Co. 
Parisi Trust Co. 


Ist Natl. B. & T. Co. 
No. Ave. B. & T. Co. 


Bank of Moncure 
Ist Nati. of Carthage 
1st Natl. 


Dime Deposit B. & T. Co. 
No. Scranton B. & T. Co. 
Title Tr. & Guar. Co. 


Real Estate Land T. & T. Co. 


Union Bank 


Citizens B. & T. Co. 


Austin Natl. 
Ferris Natl. 
First State 

1st Natl. 
Junction State 
Farmers Natl. 
Citizens Natl. 


Washington Exch. 


lst Security 


BANKS REPORTED 
CLOSED 


37 State Banks —7 National Banks 





CALIFORNIA 


Chowchilla—First National Bank 


FLORIDA 


Webster—Webster State Bank 


Former NAME 


Hartford Natl. 


Ist Natl. 
kw Bank & Trust Co. 


First Natl. Bank in Hayward 
Ist Natl. & Hollister Svgs. 
Security Bk. & Tr. Co. 

Mar Vista State 

Blackfoot City 

Eccles Browning 

lst State Bk. of Teton 


Farmers State 
Aurora T. & 8S. 


Farmers & Merchants State 
Farmers Svgs. 
Ist Natl. 


Linn Cty. Svgs. 
Iowa National 


Schulte State 

Drovers & Mechanics Natl 
Truman Moss State 

1st Natl. 

Ist Natl. 

Brook Park State 
Chilhowee Bank 

Bk. of Laddonia & Farmers 
Bank of Maplewood 
Mountain Grove 
Salesville State 
Commercial State 
Equitable Trust Co. 

First Natl. 


Totowa Natl. 
M. Parisi & Son 


Ist Natl. 
No. Ave. Bank 


Farmers Bank 
Cosmopolitan B. & T. Co. 
1st State of Donald 

Dime Deposit 

No. Scranton 
Pennsylvania Trust Co. 
West End Trust Co. 
'Campbellsville 

Tellico B. & T. Co. 


Farmers Natl. of Buda 
Farmers State of Trumbull 
Ist State B. & T. Co. 

lst State 

Ist State 

Ist State 

Parker City Natl. 


Washington Natl. 


Ist Natl. 


INDIANA 


La 
Grange 


How CHANGED 


Converted 


Succeeds 
Merger 


Merger 
Taken over 
Taken over 


Succeeds 


Succeeds 
Succeeds 
Consolidated 


Taken over 
Reorganized 


Taken over 


Title 

Consolidated 
Consolidated 
Consolidated 


Taken over 
Taken over 
Consolidated 


Purchased 
Consolidated 
Taken over 


Taken over 
Consolidated 
Title 
Succeeds 


Title 


Converted 
Taken over 
Converted 


Merger 
Succeeds 


Title 
Title 


Succeeds 
Taken over 
Taken over 


Succeeds 
Title 
Absorption 
Consolidated 


Taken over for 
Liquidation 
Consolidated 


Taken over 
Consolidated 
Title 
Purchased 
Consolidated 
Taken over 
Merger 


Converted 
Succeeds 


Grange—National Bank of 


CAPITAL 


30,000 
50,000 


title changes 


SurRpPivus PRESIDENT 


| 


~ | 


dean tate Sib G. H. Malone 


$ —— I. Alley 
J. S. Moose 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


CASHIER 


D. S. Folsom 


iS. W. Duke 
J. C. Nemec 


iC. H. Wagner, Mer 


ESSENSE) ESS eae Ls UF CD 


50,000 
200,000 


25,000 


30,000 
40,000 


1,500,000 


350,000 
25,000 


125,000 
200,000 


La 


Wabash—Citizens Savings and Trust 


Co. 
IOWA 


Algona—Algona State Bank 


Algona—County Savings Bank 


Auburn—Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Liberty Center—Farmers Bank 


5,000). L. Fleming 


78,850) M. S. Eccles 
26,970|M. S. Eccles 


45,8404. A. Nowers 
200,000.G. W. Alschuler 


29,000/F. P. Sanders 
3,100, EB. 
10/9908. E. 


Owens 
McMahon 


,100)|A. E. Reese 
175\E. O. Lund 
780000, H. Hogan 


So 


osu inetaniiell J. Allen 
1,820/C. A. Stevens 
7 IN. B. Baker 
7,500)Gaines Chapman 


6,500\C. L. Anceney 
| 
8,430/G. H. Thorley 


7,500\G. H. Thorley 


767,060|H. H. Parmelae 
25,000/Anthony Parisi 





102,980) 
161,27 


W. H. Robbins 
Harry E. Colwell 


J. H. Wissler 
286,690\J. H. Meiners 


1,13 


5,750|Louis Webert 


125,250)H. S. Evert 
362,420) Valentine Bliss 


11,330|M. D. Shearer Ben. H. Stephens 
27,525\J. M. Batchler R. A. Jeffers 
inated C. B. Williams H. R. Fritz 
25,330/L. B. McWhinney .|L. McWhinney. 
104,770/W. P. Rile C.T.Holekamp 
64,650/C. L. Wil O. E. Baumgart 
20,000/G. A. Holland Couts Holland 


31,560|L. DuBois 





101,940|M. S. Eccles 


iC. A. Haskins,V. P. 


Jas. D. Johnston 
J. Mc Jilton 


T. F. Nowers 
H. D. Mombleau 


Cc. E. Fulghum 


J.T. Barker 
H. A. Thompson 


Howard Couch 
John W. Medien 
W. J. Chase 


May N. Stone 





W. H. Williams 


H. G. Thorley 


Wm. Boyd, Jr. 
Alphonso M.Gaskill 


Olin S. Brewster 
W. Spalding 


Wm. Langley 
Russell J. Holmes 
H. R. Zimmerman 


C. T. Mirolli 
E. E. Muller 


O. F. Zumsteg 
B. J. Carollo 


Bancroft—First National Bank 
Clare—State Bank of Clare 
Dayton—Farmers State Bank 


Emmetsburg—Farmers Trust & Sav- 


ings Bank 
Mallard—First } 


National Bank 


Riverside—First State Bank 
Sloan—Security Bank 
Swea City—First National Bank 


Swea City—State Bank of Swea City 


Yarmouth—Farmers 


Bank 











; 
' 


— 
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Chosen by Bankers 


There are eight hundred and 
fifty-seven Banks and twenty 
Trust Companies in Michigan. 
Five hundred and thirty-six of 
these carry accounts in Detroit 
Banks. Itisasignificant fact that 
three hundred and twenty-six, 
or more than sixty percent, have 
selected the First National Bank 


as their Detroit depository. 








First NATIONAL BANK 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





$10,817,000 of 
Trust Business 
in 90 days! 





BANK in Ohio, with resources of less 
than $6,000,000, in a city of less than 
50,000, secured in a 90-day Systematic Selling 
Campaign new trust business aggregating 


$10,817,000. 


In the preceding seven years this institution had 
obtained only $7,500,000 of trust business. 


Our Systematic Selling Campaign also brought in many 
thousands of dollars worth of other business, and in- 
creased deposits more than 25%. 


No professional solicitors, coin banks, 
premiums, or advertising were used. 


More profitable new business is the answer to the 
constantly decreasing margin of profit in the banking 
Let us tell you how Systematic Selling 


business. 
is solving the problem. 


T HARRIS SMITH &' COMPANY 
Bank Deposit Builders 


231 South LaSalle Street 





KANSAS 
Elkhart—Morton County State Bank 
Lehigh—State Bank of Lehigh 

MICHIGAN 
Custer—Bank of Custer 


MINNESOTA 


Chandler—State Bank of Chandler 
Hills—Seeurity State Bank 
North Redwood—Seeurity State Bank 


MISSOURI 


Blackwater—Bank of Blackwater 

Darlington—Bank of Darlington 

Hatfield—Bank of Hatfield 

Laneaster—Farmers & 
Savings Bank 

New Franklin—Citizens Bank 


Merchants 


CHICAGO 





NEBRASKA 


Murphy—First State Bank 
Pawnee City—First State Bank 
Minatare—Minatare Bank 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Luverne—Luverne State Bank 


OHIO 


Areadia—Areadia Bank & Savings 
Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Choteau—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Kildare—Kildare State Bank 
Madill—Guaranty State Bank 
Sallisaw—First National Bank 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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TEXAS 


Bellevue—First Guaranty State Bank 
Comanche—First National Bank 
Montague—Citizens State Bank 


WASHINGTON 
Hartline—Hartline State Bank 
WYOMING 


Shoshoni—First State Bank 


WHAT’S AHEAD OF 
AMERICAN BANKING? 


(Continued from page 10) 
mittee sent a personal letter with a copy 
of the bill to the bank at the home of 
each legislator with a request that such 
banker would see his member and ask 
his personal support for the bill. Con- 
sequently the bill became a law in Ten- 
nessee. Your committee itself refrains 
from doing this work within any state, 
believing it is the province of the state 
association.” 

Each succeeding year found the as- 
sociation pressing home its efforts, in 
cooperation with the American Bar As- 
sociation, to have the Uniform Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law passed in every 
state. General Counsel Thomas B. Paton 
was untiring in his work with the com- 
mittees and in some instances was ealled 
upon to appear personally before legis- 
latures. A continual educational cam- 
paign was carried on through corres- 
pondence and the distribution of pam- 
phlets setting forth the text of the act, 
annotated with full explanations, and 
the law, one of the most important busi- 
ness measures on the statute books of the 
country, became an accomplished fact 
as a universal measure only after 
twenty-seven years of labor. 

The foregoing is indeed a record of 
steadfast purpose and perfected achieve- 
ment that presents a chapter of unsel- 
fish publie service of which the A. B. A. 
may well be proud. 

The association will continue to write 
such chapters. The recent convention 
at Houston, Texas, emphasized to an 
amazing degree the work it is doing in 
all fields touched upon by the practical! 
operations of banking of every kind. I 
can indicate only briefly some of the 
high points in this regard. 


Working To Reduce Bank Failures 


In the first place, holding the conven- 
tion in the Southwest served to draw tbe 
eves of the nation to the new growth of 
that section, and to impress directly 
upon the minds of the thousands of 
bankers who attended the convention the 
tremendous economic possibilities whicli 
that region possesses, thereby advancing 
materially the economic solidarity and 
interregional spirit of cooperation in 
the nation. 

Secondly, as to the proceedings them- 
selves, I can not pretend to bring out 


7 aie 
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the many excellent discussions and ad- 
dresses presented, but I can mention a 
few outstanding results. Foremost, I 
think, stands the way in which the As- 
sociation, through its economie policy 
commission and its resolutions commit- 
tee, grappled with the troublesome na- 
tional problem of bank failures. 
Nothing could militate more against 
the general prestige of banking than an 
epidemie of bank failures such as has 
occurred, not in all parts of the nation 
in recent years, but in certain parts. 
Fortunately, it has not been a period 
of radicalism and distrust of our estab- 
lished institutions and of our financial 


. 3 
system, or the reaction of publie opinion | | Ch 1¢ d O RY 
as a result of these failures might well 
have been disastrous. 


A eareful, searching, and fearless 
study of the bank failure situation was 
made by the economic policy commis- 
sion, with competent expert assistance, 
and definite recommendations found. 
There is no doubt that if the recom- 
mendations put forward by its report 
and approved by the association in its 
resolutions are carried out, further 
danger to the prestige of banking will 


be averted and a growing esteem for it Foremost in resources, 


assured in the future. 


The report declared in part that an | ' ed ital, : d 
excessive number of insufficiently eapi- | invest capl mn e 
talized banks was the chief source of 


bank failures and that the main remedy P Os 1t S . VO l um € Oo f 


lies in larger capital requirements and 
more drastic limitations on the number | b =¢ > b 
of new charters granted by the bank | uSINESS, In number 
authorities, with closer attention to the f b 

of bank correspondents 








actual banking needs of communities in 
which it is proposed to establish new 
banks. 

The report also called for closer super- 
vision by the banking authorities over 
banks, recommending standard forms for 
analysis of their condition, and ealled 
for full enforcement of existing restric- 
tive legislation in respect to banking 
practices. Finally, the report recom- 
mended the extension of the clearing 
house examiner system and the organ- CON ] INEN TAL 


ization of local regional associations of 
banks for the purpose of supporting and NATIONAL BANK 
securing more effective use of the exist- 

ing system of government examinations 

of banks. Fulfilment of these propo- & TRUST COMPANY 


sals can not but add to the soundness | OF CHICAGO 


and prestige of banking. 


What Lies Just Ahead 


In the large view what lies ahead for 
American banking is a continued growth 
in its prestige in keeping with the prog- 
ress in this line as I have sketched it 
for the past 25 years. This prestige will 
be based on increased publie service, on 
increased adaptability of the structure 
of banking to public needs and on in- 
creased competency of banking person- 
nel to handle the tasks of banking. 

Every part of the A. B. A. is work- 
ing for this end. The national bank 
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to turn the dial 
1OW it works. 


and see 
Almost every 
folde: delivers its me ssage. 


FE W Can resist the impulse 
a 


Banks in twenty-three 


States are using these 
novelty dial folders to show 


people how to save. 
Four different designs now 


lable with 


Sic appeal 


each 
I 
Write for sampl 
full 
salesmar 
serve by m: 

Staples & Staples. Inx 
) Richmond, Va, 


and hebielusetcte 


bare! 












Credit 
Information 


is no less valuable to 
business men than to 
bankers, and The Midland 
has organized its com- 
plete Credit Department 
with this fact in mind. 





It places at your com- 
mand a credit service of 
which both banks and 
their customers approve. 


MIDLAND 
BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $28,000,000.00 





























PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys and 
banks especially solicited. Highest references; 


best services. Attorneys and bankers having 


clients who wish to patent inventions are in- 
vited to write for full particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 9th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 

division serves as a clearing house for 
national banking ideas and views upon 
the economies of banking, functioning 
as an agency for study and research in 
aid of progressive banking. For instance, 
savings and trust departments are com- 
paratively new adjuncts to national 
banks and developments along these 
lines are studied by the division. The 
meetings of the division afford oppor- 
tunity for interchange of views and ex- 
perience in regard to federal reserve 
relationships, the matter of the currency, 
taxation and other important questions 
requiring more than individual view- 
points. 


The savings bank division also acts 



















as a national center of experience, in- 
formation and practical method in al! 
phases of banking that have to do with 
saving. Main phases of its work are the 
development of plans for obtaining new 
and stimulating old savings accounts, 
the preparation of information on eco- 
nomic conditions which are basic to this 
distinct branch of banking and the 
broad public service involved in its ae- 
tivities for promoting general thrift. 

It holds leadership in the movement 
to develop school savings banking as an 
established function of American educa- 
tion and industrial savings banking and 
home savings are other important 
branches of its investigation and advice. 
The division’s economie data on all 
forms of savings have become nationally 
authoritative in this important field. 

The state bank division gives this 
class of banks throughout the nation a 
common point of interest where they 
ean bring their broad problems and or- 
ganize action on large lines for the 
general good. The majority of the 
state banks are in rural communities and 
this affiliation and contact with others 
and opportunity to profit by their ex- 
perience enables them to improve mate- 
rially their service to their communities. 

Main activities of the division are 
promotion of relationships between 
state banks and the Federal Reserve 
System, investigations in better rural 
financial and marketing methods and the 
opportunities of banks to cooperate 
along these lines, promotion of better 
state bank supervision and similar mat- 
ters. 

The trust company division is active 
in a particularly important field. The 
relations of trust companies to the publie 
in many close and important capacities 
have developed problems requiring ac- 
tion on broad lines, guided by close 
study and careful treatment. Commit- 
tees handling the subjects of fees, staff 
relations, community trusts, insurance 
trusts and others are giving intensive 
study to these branches. 

The division’s committee on coopera- 
tion with the bar performs valuable 
service in connection with delicate ques: 
tions involved in the fine line of demar- 





SALESMAN 
WANTED: 


OR the leading Bank Advertising 

Service in America. A business 
built on renewals—85% of 1926 vol- 
ume renewed for 1927. Positively 
non-competitive on PRICE or QUAL- 
ITY:—The highest quality at low unit 
cost through immense volume. None 
but man of high character and proved 
dependability need apply. The man 
wanted must be as high-grade as the 
Service. No‘‘high pressure expert’’ but 
a courteous and intelligent gentleman. 


PM. REED 


& Banker Associates 


RMP 
‘TRIBUNE TOWER CHICAGO 







Send for our plan of renting boxes. 


One that brings people in and writes 
their names on your books as customers. 


THE FRANK MARTIN COMPANY 
Marshall Building Cleveland 








Avoid the 
Invisible Death! 


—— odorless, and fatal— that 
is carbon gas, & poison 
which lurks in your automobile, in your 
gas range, and other appliances. 

The danger is so real that the Motor 
Vehicle Departments of various states 
now plan to furnish motorists (with 
‘their registration plates) a warning 
against this gas. 

For the past few years we, and other 
insurance companies, have been bring- 
ing this danger to public attention. 
And we offer you— a booklet 
on the subject, designed to save lives. 


Sea 
Lire INSURANCE Com 
oF Boston, MassacnusETTsS 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free booklet on 
Carbon Monoxide Gas. 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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| 
cation between fiduciary and legal fune- | 
tions. 

Especially important in this period 
of rapid banking evolution are the joint 
fiduciary conferences which the trust 
company division holds with other 
classes of banking institutions depart- 
mentally interested in this line of work 
as a new adjunct to their business. 


Educational Work 


I will not attempt to describe the 
work of all the other sections, commit- 
tees and commissions of the association, | 
but will mention those especially of an | 
educational nature. 


Promotion of education both within 
and without banking holds an impor- 
tant place in the conception of the as- 
sociation’s work. It founded, in com- 
memoration of its fiftieth anniversary 
in 1925, an educational foundation with 
a fund of $500,000 to be employed in 
furtherance of scholarships and researeh 
in banking and finance in colleges 
throughout the country. It also conducts 
through its publie relations commission | 
nation-wide activities in behalf of bet- 
ter common understanding regarding 
banking and its activities by means of 
publicity in the banking and general } 
press aimed to inculcate broad informa- 
tion of the community significance of 
banking and its work. 

Also, through its public education 
commission, it conducts lectures on bank- 
ing and business in schools and civic 
clubs throughout the country. The 
economic policy commission devotes its 
activity to subjects of general economic 
eoncern such as the Federal Reserve 
System, bank failures and other topics; 
and the agricultural commission devotes 
itself to investigating the relations be- 
tween bankers and farmers and promot- 
ing better farm economies and rural 
financial conditions. All of these are 
educational in their essence—educational 
in reference especially to adding to the 
prestige of banking in the publie mind. 


60,000 Members In A. I. B. 


Finally there is the American Institute 
of Banking which contains in its con- 
ception the potentialities for raising 
banking as a whole to a position of 
respect which will place it on the true 
level of a profession. Banking in the 
United States has won a position of 
leadership in bringing to its multitude 
of young workers the advantages of ! 
education in the science and technique 
of its art. How extensively it is ac- 
complishing this is indicated by the fact 
that the institute, now recognized in col- 
legiate circles as the foremost adult 
educational movement in the country, 
has a total enrollment of some 60,000 
members, of whom 35,000 are actively 
engaged in taking its courses compris- 
ing instruction in banking practice and 
kindred subjects in the fields of bank- 








LOOKING AHEAD 
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T the opening of a new year of service 
and opportunity, we wish to express to our 
depositors our appreciation of their past bus- 

iness. We hope that throughout the coming year they 
will make full use of our facilities and personal co- 
operation. 

The Interstate is a bank of personal contact where 
all banking transactions can be transacted promptly 
and satisfactorily under the supervision of officers. 

The increased strength.and service facilities of this 
institution enables us adequately to meet the banking 
requirements of customers both large and small. 

We hope you will not hesitate to call on us for any 
banking service. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 
George S. Silzer, President 
59 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 
Member Federal Reserve System Capital and Surplus $5,250,000 


Franklin Office Bloomingdale Office 
Hudson at Franklin Street Lexington Avenue at 60th Street 
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ing law and economies. 

It is now operating classes under 192 
different chapters covering nearly every 
state of the Union, and its correspond- 
ence courses are reaching out into the 
more remote sections of the nation. 
This educational work during the re- 
cent years has been raised toward real 
academic standards through a broad re- 
construction of its curricula by Stephen 
I. Miller, former Dean of the College of 
Business Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, one of the outstand- 
ing educators of the country and until 
just recently national educational direc- 
tor of the Institute. 

Dean Miller has been called to other 
work but continued development of the 








Henry A. HAuGAN 
Chairman Board of Directors 
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The symbol of forty-eight 
years of banking progress. 
Location — LaSalle and 
Monroe Streets. 
pancy April, 1928. 


A New Home 
| —for An Old Bank | 


The new State Bank Building —“in the | 
heart of things financial”— will be an out- 
| standing landmark on LaSalle Street. Out- 
| oftown bankers are invited to inspect 
the commodious banking rooms and make 
use of the comprehensive facilities for 
transacting every phase of banking. 


Oscar H. HAuGaAn 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


_ of Chicago | 


A Trust Company | 
LA SALLE AND WASHINGTON STREETS | 


Member Federal Reserve System 


AND Unpivipep Prorits 


Institute along sound educational lines 
will be carried on by his 
Harold J. 


vice 


successor, 
Stonier, recently resigned as 
president of the University of 
Southern California to become Director 
of Edueation of the American Institute 
of Banking. Thus, men fully qualified to 
serve as college presidents are devoting 
themselves to the Institute. It is the 
aim of the fostering organization, that 
it shall raise the business of banking to 
a true professional level through the 
influence of education on all its person- 
nel in every grade. 


I believe the most significant develop- 
ment in American Banking is growth 
of the professional spirit in it—the spirit 
which will win it the highest considera- 
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Leroy A. Gopparp 
Chairman Executive Committee 
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tion in the nation’s varied community 
life because it presupposes the use of 
its special proficiencies in its chosen field 
under the definite recognition on its own 
part that it must exercise a high degree 
of public responsibility in the applica- 
tion of its attainments. It is that spirit 
which is dominant in banking today. It 
is that spirit which the American Insti- 
tute of Banking is fostering. 

There lies ahead for banking an era 
of important changes along the line of 
fitting every bank to render sound, fully 
rounded financial services for all phases 
of business and individual financial needs. 
As it does this faithfully and well it will 
deserve increased popular esteem and 
it is the great destiny of the American 
Bankers Association both to aid banking 
shape its development so as to deserve 
ever inereasing prestige and also to di- 
rect the understanding of the public 
toward banking so that this deserved 
esteem will be rendered to it. 





Earl M. Anderson former cashier of 
the Capital State Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago has been elected vice president and 
cashier of the new Belmont-Sheffield 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 


A Junior Bankers Association has 
been formed in Green county, Wise. 
with C. A. Schindler of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Monroe as president. 


IDEAS ON STATEMENTS 


The National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, Wash., carries this line at the 
bottom of its published statement, 
“$500,000 insurance against robbery or 
holdup earried.for the benefit of our 
customers.” 

a 

The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
in a booklet issued with its statement, 
prints paragraphs regarding its various 
departments and includes a paragraph 
on its publicity department. This para- 
graph reads as follows: 

“This department prepares for cus- 
tomers, digests of state and federal laws 
relating to taxation, governmental re- 
quirements and forms; issues pamphlets 
on financial and economie subjects, and 
furnishes information regarding foreign 
trade, markets, names of buyers, credit 
ratings, export methods, and so on.” 

i 

The Omaha National Bank of Omaha. 
Nebr., pictures its present building on 
the front cover and on the back cover 
of its statement a picture of the tiny 
store building that was used by the 
bank in 1866. 

sa dlp 

The Cedar Rapids National Bank of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, publishes this 
slogan on its statement, “This bank was 
not built in a day.” 
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Bigger and better net profits 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY will do its share of the task 
of Increasing Bank Profits in 1928 by publishing 


THE FIRST PRACTICAL SERIES ON 
BANK ADMINISTRATION 


H. N. STRONCK, The Author 


“Mr. Stronck is senior partner of 
H. N. Stronck and Co., Consultants 
to Banks and Bankers. He has served 
as counsel to a number of the leading 
banking institutions in the Middle 
West and has also aided the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in the solving 
of administrative problems. 

He has spent many months in Europe 
in connection with industrial studies, 
studies of economics, trade, com- 
merce, and political science. 

Since 1915, he has specialized in the 
evaluation of credit risks and work in 
connection with industrial mergers 
and the management of concerns 
whose financial position was weak. 

In his work with banks, he origin- 
ated ‘‘Earning power surveys’’ and 
*‘Management examinations.’ 

Mr. Stronck has made management 
surveys and special reports for many 
large and small banks including the 
following: 


The Articles 


examples. 


Banking Policies 


The Functional Organ- 


ization Plan 


Function 


Production Analysis 


Loan Administration— 


Loan Administration— 
Methods and Controls 


Chicago Trust Co., - 

Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, The Control Function 

State Bank of Chicago, } 

Mercantile National Bank, Detroic. 

Griswold First State Bank, Detroit, 

Liberty Central Trust Company, St. Louis, 

American National Bank, St. Paul, 

State Savings Bank, Quincy, Ill., 

Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 

Midland National Bank and Trust Co., 
Minneapolis, 

Commercial National Bk., Washington, D.C. 

lowa National Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 


Expense Analysis 
Budgetary Control 


Analysis of the Cost of 
Deposit Accounts 


Don't allow your Subscription 
to expire with this in store. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


$5.00 per year—-Two Years $7.50 


Published by 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago, III. 





The articles will cover the fol- 
lowing subjects, each one being 
illustrated with many specific 


Personnel Administration 
The Business Development 


The Operating Function 


Policies and Organization 


Departmental Income and 


Non-Banking Departments 





Statistical data prepared by ‘his firm 
is distributed to some 25,000 banks 
through state bankers associations 
and national banks with country 
correspondents. 


He has access to more banking data 
than probably any other man, serving 
the Comptroller of the Currency as 
well as many individual banks. 


The Organization Structure 


Two Ideas A Minute 


That is the reading schedule for 
future issues of 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


While we realize that this is an 
unheard-of accomplishment and means 
harder work than any banking journal 
has ever imposed upon itself, we an- 
nounce with confidence that, in future 
issues, you will be able to get at least 
two ideas for every minute of 
reading. 


We will provide you with ideas that 
will be worth money and at the time 
when they can be used. To accom- 
plish this for all of the thousands 
of bank executives who read THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY, it is neces- 
sary to give a wide variety of ideas 
and to make them easily read. 


Ce On! 


Rand McNally & Company, Chicago. 


| 

Please do not let my subscription to THE | 

BANKERS MONTHLY expire. I want every | 
idea on increasing bank profits. 

Renew. my subscription at expiration and | 

| 


enter the subscriptions of those whose names 
I give on the attached sheet. 
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WE LOOKED FOR MISTAKES 
And Avoided Them In Our Building 


How utility requirements were put ahead of everything else 
with remarkable results in planning a new building 


N the new banking room of The 

First National Bank of Coffeyville, 
Kans., little emphasis has been given 
to the standard and conventional treat- 
ment; at least nothing has been in- 
eluded in the specifications whose chief 
commendation was that it was conventional 
or usual. 


The building and arrangement reflects at . 


once that its design was by a banker. While 
- architectural principles may have received 
minimum emphasis, the principles of bank- 
ing utility, comfort, and convenience, have 
been given full play. 


HE type of our building and its in- 
terior arrangement was determined 
after a critical analysis upon the ground, 


By F. 8S. WETTACK 


Cashier, First National Bank, Coffeyville, Kans. 


of more than 30 recently-constructed 
bank buildings in towns about the size 
of Coffeyville. The angle from which 
this analysis was approached was not 
with a view of following any existing 
building, but rather with a view of 
avoiding their defects. 


A large amount of time and consider- 
able money was spent in this preliminary 
intensive study of the merits and defects 
of different types and arrangements of 
bank buildings. The money so spent is 
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ST. LOUIS,MO. 


now deemed by our bank officials 
to have given the most return of 
any money spent in the entire build- 
ing program. 

In the course of these building inspec- 
tions, it was early determined that it was 
not always safe to interview only the 
president or cashier of the building un- 
der analysis, but that the merits and de- 
feets of the building could be more fre- 
quently ascertained by interviewing the 
janitor, clerks, bookkeepers, tellers, and 
stenographers—those who were making 
practical use of the arrangements pro- 
vided for them. To these sources, rather 
than to bank officials, recourse must be 
had for a correct appraisement of a 
building and its equipment as a prac- 
tical work shop for a bank. 


Why An Office Building Was 
Not Built 


At the outset we contemplated erect- 
ing a six-story building. An analysis 
of the returns of the office building 
in towns of 20,000, led to the conclusion 
that such buildings were seldom profit- 
able investments. A study of building 
eosts and rentals clearly showed that, 
while building and operation costs were 
the same no matter what the size of 
town, yet the rentals in towns were sel- 
dom one-half that obtained in the cities. 

A further objection was that most 
banks in small towns owning office build- 
ings, usually had their entire capital and 
surplus invested in providing office 
rental facilities—an activity entirely for- 
eign to the banking business. 

The analysis further showed that 
where banks built office buildings, no 
considerable increase in the volume of 
banking business could be attributed. 

Abandoning, for the above reasons, the 
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office type of building, an analysis was 
; made of the merits and defects of build- | 
ings consisting of a banking room with 
one floor of rental offices. No building 
of this type was found, where either the | 
banking room or the office floor met 
high requirements. 


Where the ceiling in the banking 
room was of a sufficient height to make 
an attractive banking room, or provide 
for usable mezzanine floors, the stair 
climb to the second floor of offices was so 

high as to constitute an adverse factor 
| in the successful renting of the offices. 
It was also found that with this type 
of building, where competition was later 
encountered with office buildings pro- 
viding elevator service, the results were 
unsatisfactory. 





The conclusion was then reached to 
build an exclusive banking room, and 
to endeavor to include in it every feature 
of banking utility, comfort and con- 
venience to both patrons and employes. 
The structure which has just been 
occupied is the result. 


nd 


Utility The Chief Feature THE LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

The approach to the decorative fea- 

tures was to spend as little money as 

possible on this phase of the building, 

but on the other hand the effort has been 

made to include every feature of bank- 
ing utility. 


The entrance is through a short vesti- : 
bule, wherein plate glass plays the LOCATION and surrounding 
largest part, giving a cordial note of environment frequently pre- 
invitation not found in the long tunnel 4 ; h a fle 
type of vestibule entrance. etermine the general character 

Over the vestibule there is a small of a building. The new bank- 
search light which provides all night 


illumination for the banking room. It ing house for the Lincoln Trust 
also centers a white shaft of light on Company situated in the lower 
the cireular steel door, affording some ; 
additional advertising value to the vault, part of Jersey City, N. J. and 


as the effect at night from the outside , 
is very striking, by reason of this shaft near the waterfront, is repre: 


of light playing against the polished sentative of strength, dignity 
steel door and vault facing. 

This type of night illumination is 
also economical, for the reason that the 
flood light requires only one 250 watt 
lamp which, as installed, gives more 
effective illumination than the 4000-watt 
chandeliers. 


and security. 
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A preliminary study of country bank 
buildings revealed that mezzanine floors 


are seldom utilized except as junk rooms UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER 
: and dust catchers. Very few instances Pompe saad 
were found where mezzanine floors in MOWBRAY & UFFINGER 
country bank buildings were used as Incorporated 
working space. For these reasons, they ARCHITECTS 
were omitted in this building. BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 
221 WEST 57th STREET 
The Interior Arrangement NEW YORK 


The most effective arrangement in 
country banks we found to be where 
the entire working force was grouped 
together as compactly as possible—not 
only on one floor—but also on the side 
of the building which received the best 
daylight illumination. 
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Simplicity is the keynote of this interior and convenience is of first con- 


sideration. 
transacted quickly and with pleasure. 


Our building—on a 50 foot lot—is 
so arranged that if a wall were to be 
built extending from the middle of the 
front entrance door to the vault in the 
rear, on the street side the bank would 
have a more compact arrangement for 
its tellers, bookkeepers, and working 
foree, than is commonly found in 25- 
foot buildings; while on the other side 
ot the wall—inside of the building— 
there would be found a completely- 
equipped loan office, consisting of an 
officers’ private room, officers’ public 
space, a two-window note cage, an ac- 
counting space for the note cage, ab- 
stract files, and other equipment having 
special use in the credit department of 
a bank. 

By omitting the usual mezzanine 
floors in the rear and the front of the 
building, there has been added a note 
of spaciousness to the entire banking 
room. From the vestibule there is im- 
mediately visible all of the banking 
room, including the large windows in 
the front and rear wall. This spacious 
aspect of the room has been emphasized 
by keeping the vault height as low as 
possible. The conventional wall or 


It is an attractive banking room and one in which business is 


railing around the vault has been omit- 
ted entirely. 

If the growth of the bank in future 
years should require additional space 
for the working force, the entire book- 
keeping department can be placed on 
the roof of the two vaults. The high 
ceiling, the ventilating system, and the 
large windows, would make such an 
arrangement effective. 


Positive Ventilating and Heating 


The entire building, including all of 
the off rooms such as coupon booths, 
private rooms, ete., are effectively ven- 
tilated and heated by a system whereby 
air is pumped into the building and 
after being filtered and treated with an 
ozone machine, is discharged into the 
building from ducts in the wall, while 
at the same time an exhaust system 
draws the air from the floor. 

Through this system of ventilation 
and heating, no window openings are 
provided. The - ventilating plant be- 
comes a heating plant in the winter time, 
by forcing the air over steam coils, and 
large volumes of warm air are thus dis- 
charged into the banking room. 





This floor plan may be used as a guide to others desiring a floor arrangement 
that will facilitate the work, reduce the expense and be most likely to keep 
customers satisfied. It was planned after visits to many banks of a similar size. 


This system of heating and ventilation 
means a great deal more to the comfort 
of the working force than would occur 
casually to the reader. The advantages 
of the air conditioning system of heat- 
ing and ventilation, over the usual steam 
heating plant with window ventilation, 
may be summarized as follows: 
Conventional steam 


heat, with window 
ventilation 


Air conditioning sys- 
tem of heating and 
ventilation 


1—Provides ventila- 1—Positive and con- 


tion only when stant circulation 
the breeze is in of filtered fresh 
the right direc- air. 
tion. 

2—Provides drafts 2—No drafts at any 


rather than ven- time. 


tilation. 


3—Positive ventila- 
tion regardless of 
inside or outside 
temperatures. 


3—Ventilation de- 
pendent upon 
outside and in- 
side temperatures 
as controlling the 
air currents. 


4—Where breeze af- 4—Only filtered air 


fords ventilation, 


enters the room, 


street dust enters from which all 
also. dust, soot, and 
impurities have 


been removed. 


5—aAll street noise; 
are not audible in 
the building. 


5—Window openings 
permit street 
noise and distrac- 
tions to enter. 


6—B ook keepers’ 
desks are near 
the large win- 
dows, with no 
breeze to disturb 
papers. 


7—All heat enters 
the room through 
wall registers, 
and as this heat 
arises first to the 
ceiling the bank- 
ing room has no 
variation in tem- 


6—Where breeze af- 
fords ventilation, 
checks and papers 
are blown about 
the room. 


7—Unsightly  regis- 
ters occur at in- 
tervals in the 
banking room, oc- 
cupying not only 
the space of their 
dimensions, but 
also a_consider- 


able area near perature, 
them where it is 
too hot to work 
in comfort. 
8—When desired 8S—When desired 


temperature is at- 
tained, steam reg- 
isters will sputter 
and afford more 
heat for half an 
hour or so. 


temperature is at- 
tained, the fan is 
automatically cut 
off and the heat 
ceases immediate- 
ly. 


How Hominess Is Produced 


Colorado Travertine marble has been 
used in the counter fixtures and in the 
wainseoting around the entire room. 
This marble is not conventional, in that 
it is not polished and its surface presents 
innumerable and irregular holes, and 
each piece has a different texture, color 
and veining. The use of this marble 
affords a much warmer tone to the room 
than the conventional polished marble. 

An officers’ work room—rather than 
a conventional private room—is pro- 
vided. It is equipped with built in book 
shelves, a commodious concealed cabinet 
in the walnut wainscoting, a gas log 
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fireplace, and the usual toilet facilities. 
An attractive note to this room is the 
French windows which usually stand in 
an open position, affording a view of 
the entire banking quarters, and also 
adding a note of informality and invita- 
tion. When entire privacy is desired, 
these French windows are easily closed. 


Listing The Main Features 

Perhaps the outstanding feature in 
providing comfortable working condi- 
tions, is the extensive acoustical treat- 
ment of the room, and the air condition- 
ing system of heating and ventilation. 
The determination to place the book- 
keepers immediately to the rear of the 
tellers’ cages made it important to re- 
duce by acoustical treatment the din 
and noise from the posting machines. 
This has been effectively accomplished 
by the acousti-celotex treatment of the 
walls and ceiling. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
the building and its equipment may be 
mentioned, as follows: The low type of 
counter fixtures, having a maximum 
height over all of 58 inches. All of the 
tellers, bookkeepers, and working force 
are grouped together and are constantly 
under the view of the officer in charge 
ot this department of the bank. The 
usual note cage is supplemented by an 
accounting space back of the note cage 
which also serves as a place where 
papers may be conveniently signed by 
the customers of the bank. The abstract 
file is built in conveniently near the 
note cage, and no abstracts and insur 
ance policies are carried in the vault. 

Two types of coupon booths are pro- 
vided, one of the semi-private type ac- 
commodating three individuals, and the 
conventional type of coupon booth where 
absolute privacy is desired. 

A convenient and attractively-furnish- 
ed writing and rest room for the lady 
patrons of the bank is provided, while 
in the basement there is a community 
room seating 75 people, for use of the 
commercial, ecivie and industrial organ- 
izations. 

Another striking feature of the bank 
is a double vault. Each is of sufficient 
strength to be designated a cash vault, 
and the tellers’ cash is kept in the vault 
opening into their space. In this way, 
many steps are saved for the tellers and 
bookkeepers, and an additional advan- 
tage is gained in that the eash compart- 
ment of the massiye safe deposit vault 
is used only for reserve supplies of cash 
and securities, to which none of the 
tellers have oceasion to have access. 

A suitable lounge and rest room for 
the girl employes of the bank has been 
provided. 

One of the features of bank construe- 
tion which, while seemingly unimpor- 
tant and involving comparatively small 
expenditure but which has given great 
difficulty, has been the proper drapery 


MPLOYING 

the new low- 
type counter, 
a with its 
vault easily ac- 
cessible, the 
building of the 





First National 
Bank and Trust 
Company of 
Hamburg, Pa. 
has the re 
appeal of friend- 


lines. 


Build to Invite Acquaintance 


‘oe years ago the trend of banks toward better build- 
ings was looked upon by many bankers as an extravagance. It 
was in those days, too, that banks refrained from advertising, and 


for much the same reason. 


Opinion has changed. The old, poorly planned banks, with 
their insecure vaults and unattractive interiors are being replaced. 
Directors have concluded that those are the truly extravagant build- 
ings. Such buildings can do little more for the bank today than 
give it shelter. Their appeal was to another day and another public. 


Bank buildings of the modern type have done much to free 
banking from its former atmosphere of austerity. The banker has 
been effectively aided in inducing the public to acquire its more 
general acquaintance with banks and their functions which has been 
so great a factor in the growth of banking since 1900. 
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[fF us send you a copy of “Building the 
Bank for Business.’’ Written by archi- 
tects who bave spent most of their professional 
lives in bank work, this book of 138 pages 
has given many bankers a new view of their 
building. It reveals to them why some bank 
buildings are successful while others are not. 

The coupon is for your convenience. Send it 
in today. The book will be mailed to you at 
once without obligation. 
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TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 
me a copy of “Building the Bank for Business.” 


a ae 
Address :__ 








treatment of windows. After investi- 
gating carefully this feature, it was de- 
cided that no type of draperies could 
combine an effective control of the light 
and at the same time afford proper 
decorative features. 

The bank coneluded to emphasize con- 
trol of the light and abandon the use of 
draperies, and used the Venetian win- 
dow blinds for all of its windows. Each 
window has three sections of blinds, the 
stationary section at the circular top, 
and the two lower sections each operat- 
ing independently of the other. 

All of the working equipment of the 


bookkeepers and clerical force is of the 
type where the operator works in a sit- 
ting position. Another feature is that 
the bookkeepers’ vault is practically 
stripped of its contents each morning, 
as all of the records, checks, ete. are 
kept in omnibuses which the janitor 
wheels out each morning to their proper 
position. 


The merger of the Hamilton National 
Bank and the Interstate Trust Co., of 
New York will give the Interstate Trust 
Co. total resources exceeding $50,000,000. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR TELLERS 


Ideas that should be passed on to 


those who work in the cages 





6¢f WISH these currency straps would 
stay gummed.” 

This statement or its equivalent is 
frequently heard in the teller’s cage. 
Unfortunately, too, it is when transac- 
tions at the window are especially heavy 
that the most trouble in this respect is 
met. To make the straps stick in place 
many tellers make the mistake of apply- 
ing more water to the gummed portion. 

Most of the difficulty in making bill 
straps stick comes from applying too 
much water. To convince yourself, try 
a few straps with excess water and then 
with only a slight amount—just enough 
to make the gum tacky. 

With the excess, the ends will not 
adhere firmly even after holding them 20 
seconds after they are pressed together, 
while with the use of only a slight 
amount, they will stick firmly after 10 
seconds or less. 

The medium by which the water is 
applied sometimes causes the difficulty. 
A moistener that yields too much water 
should not be used on bill straps. Capil- 
lary moisteners which utilize a blotter 


or something similar for carrying the 
water, are preferable. The important 
point is to avoid an excess of moisture. 

To hold the ends of bill straps in 
place when first brought together, a 
certain amount of tackiness is imperative. 
The tackiness must be strong enough to 
overcome the stress set up in the strap in 
holding. the package together and to 
overcome the spring in the paper which 
is usually considerable when a good 
quality of stock is used. When an excess 
amount of water is applied to the gum 
the latter is so thinned or softened it 
is not tacky at all and the ends will not 
remain in contact with one another long 
enough for the gum to make them 
adhere. If they were held in place until 
the gum became partially dry, the 
amount of water would not be important, 
but that of course, is precluded in the 
rapid use of bill straps. 

The next most important considera- 
tion is the method of sticking the ends 
together. Intimate contact of the tacky 
gummed end with the other end is neces- 
sary as well as having the adhesive 





HAT if your town és small? 

\ less of size, every bank building should be distinctive. 
In addition to advancing this theory, we also demonstrate it. 
A recent example, The First National Bank of Hart, Michigan, is pic- 


tured above. 


create income, and in appearance 
architecture of distinction. 


The town has a population of only 2,000. The 
building that rivals many in the larger cities. 


CREATIVE 
ConsTRUCTION 


We maintain that, regard- 


ank has a 
It contains office rooms that 


th exterior and interior, it embodies 


Let us explain our guaranteed cost form ot contract, today, without 


obligation. 


eee COMPAN 
- + BANK BUILDERS .- .- 


1461 First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





cover a sufficiently large surface. 

The most etfective way to accomplish 
these results speedily is to rub or roll 
the thumb over the ends to be joined, 
exerting some little pressure at the same 
time. This forces out the enclosed air, 
and causes intimate contact of the sur- 
face to be joined. Laboratory tests in 
the factory of The C. L. Downey Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, show that the 
gummed joint of a well gummed strap 
correctly sealed and with the proper 
amount of water applied will withstand 
a straight pull of 80 pounds per square 
inch of gummed contact surface 10 
seconds after the joint is made, without 
coming apart. A sharp blow with the 
fist or fleshy part of the hand is not 
effective, as it does not exclude the air 
and at best makes intimate contact of 
the two ends over a very limited surface 
—a wholly inadequate surface necessary 
for good results. Tests show that this 
surface in many cases does not exceed 
1/16 of a square inch. 

Using bill straps is a simple operation 
but there are a few things to learn about 
them. If used improperly, much an- 
noyance, loss of time and extra work in 
rebanding unsealed packages is sure to 
result. Straps are no stronger than 
their weakest point and the use of the 
best paper stock is useless unless 
properly handled. 


* * ” 7 


HERE are certain questions that 
tellers are called upon to answer: 

The principal ones are given below. 

Although these questions at first 
glance appear rather elementary, com- 
paratively few tellers can answer them 
promptly and correctly as applied to 
their individual institution. 

The questions follow: 

1. What are Liberty Bonds selling 
at today? 

2. Where can I find a Notary Public? 

3. What investments does your bank 
offer that pay more interest than your 
time deposits? 

4. Whom should I see about a loan? 

5. Where can I find a Dun or Brad- 
street rating book? 

6. Where can I purchase revenue 


stamps? 

7. What is the cost of traveler’s 
checks? 

8. Does this coupon require an 


ownership certificate? 

9. What is the rental cost of your 
safe deposit boxes? 

10. How many daws will it take to 
collect this check? 

It is of course impossible for a teller 
to be a walking encyclopedia, and it is 
equally impossible for him to be 
familiar with all the other departments 
of his institution to the extent of 
answering specialized questions concern- 
ing them. 

An effective manner of perfecting 
service to customers in this respect is 
the use of a loose leaf note book—classi- 
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fied according to departments and sub- 
jects. 

Under the heading of the various 
departments ean be listed information 
that would be of benefit to customers. 
Particular attention should be paid to 
such items as the cost of traveler’s 
checks, safe deposit boxes (the complete 
seale), collection fees, interest rates, 
bond yeilds and so on. 

In the back part of this book may 
be provided a place for listing questions 
that arise with more than ordinary fre- 
quency. These can soon be memorized 
and the answers provided promptly. 

A teller’s handbook of this sort is 
valuable in many respects. * 

Space can also be provided for record- 
ing cash variations (dates on which 
they occurred, amount ete.), cash bal- 
ance of the night before, accounts on 
which large checks are being collected, 
good accounts (every bank has a large 
number of depositors whose standing 
and halance make it advisable to extend 
them unquestioning service), court 
restraining orders, dates on which im- 
portant things are to be done such as 
selling currency, making up certain pay 
rolls, large manufacturing pay days, 
and other important routine tasks. 

<a * * * 


MAXY tellers prefer to use a fountain 

pen in making pass book entries. 
It speeds up the transaction by eliminat- 
ing the necessity of dipping pen in ink, 
and when a fine point is used the ink 
dries much sooner. 

To prevent a fountain pen from 
becoming “eaked” when not in use it is 
advisable to rest the pen on the counter 
with the point elevated on a pad of 
some sort. This causes the ink to remain 
in the barrel and away from the point 
until it is ready for use again. In that 
way of course, “caking” is eliminated. 

+ * ” * 


T is not generally advisable for a teller 

to inform a customer of his balance. 
When so requested he should refer the 
inquirer to the statement clerk who has 
the time and facilities at his disposal. 

Often, however, a teller, must give this 
information. When such is the ease, it 
should never be done verbally, but the 
balance written on a slip of paper and 
passed out face downward. 

A small pad should be kept available 
for this and similar purposes. 


FERREE JOINS 
HOPKINS & DENTZ 


Laurence P. Ferree is now associated 
with Hopkins & Dentz Bank Architects, 
of New York City. Mr. Ferree however, 
will open an office for Hopkins & Dentz 
in the Land & Title Building, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Ferree has spent a num- 
ber of years specializing on bank plan- 
ning and is well known to bankers gen- 
erally, especially in the state of Peni- 


New Building for the Buckeye State Building ¢* Loan Company, Columbus, Obio 


The new Buckeye State Building and Loan Co. 
at Columbus, Ohio was opened on June first. We 
suggested as a convenience to tenants that an 
automobile parking space be provided in a sub- 


basement. 


There are one hundred offices and 


there is parking space for one hundred cars. The 
Buckeye State Building and Loan Co. is the only 
office building in Columbus having car storage. 
This has proved a telling factor in the rent- 
ing campaign as evidenced by the fact that 


on December 1, 1927 the Buckeye was 85% rented. 
We specialize on this type of Bank and Office Building 


HOPKINS & DENTZ 


BANK ARCHITECTS 
VAULT & EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS 


415 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LAND TITLE BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 


sylvania where most of his work has 
been done. 


ELECTRIC SIGN TELLS 
A STORY 


The LaGrange State Bank of La 
Grange, Illinois, has an electrie sign 
that advertises most effectively. At the 
first flash, only the words “The Bank” 
appears. At the second flash, the words 
“The State Bank” are shown. At the 
third flash, the complete sign “The La 
Grange State Bank” is illuminated. 


Enlarged photographs have been suc- 
cessfully used by the Bank of America 





of Chicago. Photographs were made at 
the savings window. These were en- 
larged to about four feet high (a size 
that fits well into the bank window). 
They were then mounted on heavy eard- 
board and cut out with a seroll saw. 
The scene is a customer being waited 
upon at the savings window. This same 
idea might be used in many different 
ways. Enlarged photographs are more 
effective than painted posters because 
they seem more real. 


William Woodward has been elected 
president of the New York Clearing 
House Association, he is the president 
of the Hanover National Bank. 
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1001 TRICKS TO DEFRAUD BANKS 


Train your tellers to guard against 
these devices used by crooks 





Checks Raised After Initialing 

A plan used by some forgers is to 
present a check for $8 or $9 to the teller. 
When the teller asks for an officer to 
O. K., the forger takes it to the officer 
and through certain representations gets 
the necessary initial. Then by clever 
handling, he adds a zero, making an $8 
check, $80. 

The way to prevent this sort of fraud 
is for the teller to take careful note of 
the check when it is handed back to the 








customer, and to make sure that he 
knows that it is the same check and 


that the amount is exactly the same 


when it comes back to him. 

A better plan is for the officer to take 
the check to the teller rather than to 
give it back to the customer. 


One operator presented a check for 


$1,600 at noon time just as the vice 
president, whose O. K. he had forged, 
was leaving for lunch. The vice presi- 
dent’s O. K. appeared to be genuine and 


On January 3rd, 1928, the assets, officers, direc- 
tors and entire staff of the Standard Trust & 


Savings Bank of Chicago will be teamed with 
those of the “Republic” to form a bigger bank 
rendering a broader service to each customer 


and correspondent bank. 


In other words, with increased resources and 


extended facilities —with wider local, national 
and international affiliations all blended together 
and pulling on the same whipple-tree, “Republic” 
Service once more takes a long stride forward. 


And if you seek a connection with a corre- 
spondent bank that is manned by men who are 


not afraid to take off their coats and go out and 


do things when you want things done, you will 


find it at the “Republic’’— in increased volume. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-- OF CHICAGO :-: 


Office of New York Representative, No. 1 Wall St. 
Office of Pacific Coast Representative, Citizens National Bank Bidg., Los Angeles 
Joun A. Lrncn, Chairman of the Board 


Davip B. Forgan, Vice-Chairman 


Georce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 


H. EB, Orrs, Vice-Chairman 


Cuarves S. CastLe, President 








the check was cashed. The same man 
presented another check with a forged 
QO. K. to another teller in the same bank 
for $1,300 and that was cashed. 


A Bogus Draft Trick 


A crook operating in Wisconsin rep- 
resents himself to be a purchasing 
agent for one of the local railroads. He 
presents a draft at one of the banks, 
which draft has been endorsed by one 
of the bank’s local customers. 


He secures this endorsement by pre- 
senting himself to the local meat dealer 
as in a position to contract for meat to 
feed a gang of railroad laborers. He 
presents a contract which he asks the 
meat dealer to sign, then he counterfeits 
the meat dealer’s signature by copying 
it on the back of a fraudulent draft, 
drawn on a bank in another city. 





Watch Balance of New Customers 


A woman recently opened a checking 
account in a Pennsylvania bank, deposit- 
ing $50 in cash. She immediately began 
issuing cheeks against her account to 
merchants in Altoona and Johnstown. 
Each check was for $20 and she nego- 
tiated 10 cheeks. She was never heard 
from again. 

This type of crook succeeds by work- 
ing fast and merchants should perhaps 
be eautioned to eall the bank for con- 
firmation of checks presented by un- 
known eustomers. If the bank had re- 
ceived ten calls from customers, inquir- 
ing if there were a sufficient balance to 
cover a $20 check, this woman might 
have been captured. 





Cashing Checks on Basis of Pass Books 


An Illinois swindler secured a number 
of blank pass books of a Chicago bank, 
and made false entries in the books to 
make it appear that he had a good bal- 
ance. 

Then he visited a number of banks in 
another county and by showing the tell- 
ers his balance in the Chicago bank, was 
able to eash checks which, of course, were 
fraudulent. 


Keeping a Line on Checks Issued 


Perhaps one of the most difficult 
frauds to detect is the cleverly forged 
check made on the customer’s own 
printed and numbered check form. 

A painting contractor of Pittsburgh, 
recently discovered that a number of 
ehecks had been stolen from his check 
book. These checks soon began to ap- 
pear at his bank in amounts from $35.50 
te $50 each. The signature was clever- 
ly forged and the only way that the 
checks might have been discovered with- 
out information from the customer would 
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be that someone in the bank handling 
these checks would recognize that they 
were very much off of the usual run of 
checks made by this customer. Dis- 
covering this the eustomer could have 
been ealled and the forgery might have 
been detected sooner. 


Russel E. Mason of the Second Na- 
tional Bank was elected president of the 
Beloit Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of banking. 


H. 8S. Heil, safe deposit officer of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., is the new 
president of the St. Louis Safe Deposit 


Charles S. Dewey former assistant WE? 
Association. 


secretary of the treasury has been elected 
a foreign member of the board of direc- 
tors of the bank of Poland and will 
move to Poland where he will live for 
three years in Warsaw. 


——_2_. . 


Charles M. Stahl of Champaign, IIl., 
has been elected president of the Federal 
Land Bank of St. Louis. 


* * * * * 


NEW IDEAS IN JERSEY SHORE 
BANK BUILDING 


Instead of having the burglar alarm air duets that ventilate the basement. 
gong exposed on the front of the build- 
ing, Tilghman Moyer Co., architects of 
Allentown, Pa., designed the front of 
the Jersey Shore Trust 
Co. of Jersey Shore, 
Pa., in such a way as to 
entirely conceal the 
gong, at the same time 
leaving it in position to 
sound sufficient alarm 
to give warning of 
trouble inside the bank. 

In the photograph re- 
produced herewith, you 
will see a large square 
grille in the right wall 
of the bank near the 
top. It is behind this 
grille that the gong is 
concealed. 

Specially ~ designed 
lanterns on either side 
of the building give a 
touch of individuality to workmanship to get just 
this bank and take away as fine an effect from 
the plainness that is so this as from many 
common on the front of buildings of other materials. Cast iron may be used 
this design. in many ways about a bank and merits 

The grille work near the sidewalk on much more attention than it has been 
either side supplies an entrance to the given. 


The night depository is shown on the 
front of the building. 

An idea of the attractiveness of the en- 
tryway is to be had by 
examining the picture 
and attention should be 
called to the faet that 
the main entrance door 
is made of east iron. 
While the words “east 
iron” suggest unpleas- 
antly-erude details, this 





any sense of the word. 
As a matter of fact, 
cast iron, so the archi- 
tects say, might well be 
used much more for de- 
corative 
bank buildings. It lends 
itself to the most artis- 





that is needed is good 








doorway is not erude in | 


features of | 


tie treatment and all 
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STATEMENT of fact 
A about one of the rec- 
| ognized standard building 

materials for banks. If your 
institution contemplates 
building, this booklet should 
| be secured and passed 
| around to everyone con- 
cerned. Beautifully illus- 
| trated. Address Box 783. 

Architects’ Service Bureau, 
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| pany, Bedford, Indiana. 
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WILSON 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


Keep out the glare, let in the air. 
Control light and ventilation. 
For banks, offices, etc. 


Send for Catalogue No. 47. 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


MORRIS S. TREMAINE, President 
11 East 38th Street, New York City 
Established 1876 -i- 


Offices in principal cities 
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BE POLITE TO HOLDUP MEN 


Good advice from a bank cashier who has seen the Illinois system 
save the banks of that state thousands of dollars and many lives 


WORTHY son of 


By R. R. WALLACE 


Cashier, First National Bank of Hamilton, II. 





a proud Southern 
family had just been 
commissioned a_ lieu- 
tenant in our great 
world war army. It 
so happened that the 
first to observe and 
salute the proud young 
officer was a darky 
boy, hat under his 
arm and admiration 
shining in his eyes. 
Seeing him the young 
officer put his right 
hand on his trusty 45 
Colt, took his new cap 
in his left hand, and 
with sweeping gesture 
and stately bow, gave 
proof that he had in- 
herited and cultivated 
the dignity of all his 
worthy ancestors. 





A brother officer took 
the lieutenant to task 
for saluting a nigger, 
but the young lieu- 
tenant defended his 


| 











action by asserting 
that he had made up 
his mind that he would 
not allow any man, 
not even a nigger, to 
outdo him in courtesy and dignity. 

The up-to-date bank robbers, also, 
have their standards of courtesy and 
dignity. We read of instances where 
they go so far as to carry an extra man 
to entertain and be polite to bank of- 
ficers, bank clerks, and the bank cus- 
tomers unavoidably detained in the 
lobby, while the ruder members of the 
gang gather up the loose change. 

The only safe thing for the bank of- 
ficer, bank clerk, and bank customer to 
do is to enter into the spirit of the game 
and outdo the bank robber in these little 
matters of courtesy, dignity, politeness, 
and suavity, and if only they succeed in 
so doing the strain will soon be over, 
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When the bandit says, “Get into the vault,” the best thing to do is to 
get in, but you should have provided some way to get out or to pre- 
vent the vault door from being locked. 


nobody will get punctured and there will 
be no ugly red spots on the floor when 
the uninvited guests depart. 

The truth is, these wayward gentlemen 
would rather not shoot anyone if they 
can get what they want without, but if 
some inexperienced and awkward bank 
officer or bank clerk starts shooting, 
right then and there the bank robber is 
animated by a desire to outlive every one 
in sight, and he (usually they) im- 
mediately starts a shooting exhibition 
that would be entertaining were it not 
for the fact that those around get 
bumped off into the other world with- 
out time for meditation. 


The man who would start a bedtime 


SIG) ae “ 
‘ 
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argument with a skunk, 
to put it mildly, has 
poor judgment. The 
skunk is armed for 
such a combat and the 
man is not, so the in- 
experienced man, and 
the man who is willing 
to profit by the ex- 
perience of other men, 
will step softly, calm- 
ly, and politely around 
the corner of the barn 
or chicken house and 
“turn in the alarm.” 
That is the way to 
handle the skunk in 
the chicken yard, and 
it is exactly the way to 
handle the bank rob- 
bing skunk in the 
bank. Now the crux 
of this little preach- 
ment’ you may readily 
surmise is about as 
follows: 


ooryus. 


Don’t start an en- 
tertainment, just be 
polite until the party 
is over and then turn 
in the alarm and de- 
pend upon the town 
guard to start and fin- 
ish the entertainment. 

The Illinois Bankers Association has 
developed an inexpensive and efficient 
electric alarm system whereby any 
bank can promptly turn in the alarm 
to its own town guard, the county 
guard or the state guard organiza- 
tion. 


These town guard organizations are 
composed of men who are selected, 
armed and trained; they act under the 
county sheriff, and they get results. 

One more word—no banker should 
ever have a gun in sight because if he 
does he simply invites the bank robber 
to shoot him, for he comes prepared to 
shoot, and the banker must not fight the 
bandit at his own game. 


mene 
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BUILDING A FAMILY 
SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 35) 


take the form of mixers or stunt morn- 


mgs. 


Active Sports 


Among the sports there is a tennis 
tournament each summer and a golf 
tournament in which the directors may 
join and during the winter season, bowl- 
ing. There are two leagues, one for 
women and one for men, within our or- 
ganization, interesting a large number of 
people on the various teams of each 
league. Prizes are awarded to the win- 
ning team, for individual high scores, 
ete. 

Conferences are conducted at rather 
long intervals principally for the peo- 
ple in the banking department who come 
in contact with the public. These con- 
ferences consider methods of bettering 
the service or of maintaining it at a high 
standard and usually take the form of 
a dinner at some downtown club. 


New Business Work Continuous 


We have not staged an intensive new 
business contest since the fall of 1924 
but for something over 12 years have 
conducted continuous new business ef- 
forts under the terms of which new busi- 
ness secured receives a definite award 
with special awards for those securing 
the largest number of points each year. 

Contests are also conducted under the 
terms of which, awards are made for 
the best suggestion each month, also 
awards for efficiency in reports by tell- 
ers and bookkeepers to the auditing divi- 
sion, 


Tt will be noted that none of these 
plans are elaborate. They are all, how- 
ever, conducted at the expense of the 
bank. We do not believe in so-called 
welfare work. As a rule this is dis- 
counted by the average employe who 
considers it from the standpoint of char- 
ity. All our plans are conducted from 
the cooperative standpoint and as an 
expression of the family spirit. They 
are kept spontaneous and many of them 
are worked out in cooperation with com- 
mittees. 

In general, however, they are handled 
by the personnel department. We have 
a system of interviewing new employes 
and of introducing them to the features 
of our organization and to other mem- 
bers of the organization with whom they 
may come in contact. 

Absentees are watched for develop- 
ment of serious illness in which event we 
keep in touch with the sick one to see if 
any service can be rendered. In case of 
bereavement, the one bereaved is shown 
that the family has a heart and is think- 
ing in sympathetic terms. 

All of this work requires that it be 
done in the right spirit and in some one 
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1865: Pioneers in Bank Protection 
1928: Pioneers in Bank Protection 












Sargent & Greenleaf’s 
contribution to Banking 


FOUR FAMOUS S&G LOCKS 


The Time Lock was invented in 
1874 by James Sargent, founder of 
this company. Many of the first 
Time Locks are still in active use. 


The Combination Lock was tre- 
mendously improved by S&G in 
the 1860's. The United States Treas- 
ury vaults are guarded today by 
S&G Combination Locks. 


The Timebination Lock, a recent 
invention, is a short-interval time 
lock, protecting funds against sud- 
den raids or hold-ups. 


The Safe Deposit Lock (changeable 
sealed key type) is now considered 
the best vault procedure by the 
country’s leading banks. 

Full information on any Sargent & Greenleaf 


Lock will be given to interested 
bank officials 


Left the double-horn S&G Safe Deposit 
Lock (changeable sealed key type) in 
use at the National Exchange Bank, 
Milwaukee. Below an installation of 
single-horn S&G Safe Deposit Locks 
(changeable sealed key type) in the 
Bank of America vault, 44 Wall Street, 
New York. 


Here are a few installations: 
Chase National Bank, New York 
City Safe Deposit Company, Albany 
Equitable Trust Company, New York 
Erie Trust Company, Erie 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, New York 
First Trust & Deposit Company, Syracuse 
Howard Savings Institution, Newark 
Liberty Title & Trust Co., Philadelphia 
N.Y. Stock Exchange Safe Deposit Co., New York 


Sargent « Greenleaf Inc. 


ROCHESTER 


For 63 years makers of good bank locks for 
Lockers, Emergency Doors, Tellers’ 





person must center the responsibility of 
seeing that every effort and each in- 
dividual case is properly taken care of. 

Possibly the chief value of this spirit 
of goodwill in a bank organization is 
the fact that it gets across the counter 
to the customer, a fact proven by a mul- 
titude of letters from customers leaving 
the city or discontinuing their accounts 
for some valid reason and testifying to 
their appreciation of the Fidelity spirit 
of service. 

Joe C. Davis has been elected presi- 
dent to sueceed W. V. Lee, deceased, by 
the directors of the Smith County Bank 
of Carthage, Tenn. At the same meet- 
ing, W. D. Ford was elected vice presi- 
dent to sueceed T. B. Read, who resigned 
on aceount of ill health, and F. F. Robin- 





NEW YORK 


Main Vault Doors, Vault Day Gates, Cashiers* 
Cages, Safe Deposit Boxes, Grille Gates 


son was elected cashier to sueceed Julian 
Fisher, who resigned on account of ill 
health. 


Henry M. Robinson, president of the 
Los Angeles-First National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, has announced the election of 


R. B. Hardacre as executive vice presi- 
dent of the bank. 


To emphasize to the women lawyers 
of New York the benefit they may de- 
rive by cooperating with a trust com- 
pany, Miss Jane Dillon of the new busi- 
ness staff of the Equitable Trust Co. 
of New York recently gave an address 
before the Women’s Bar Association of 
that city. 
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| POLO. si 


Recommended By W. S. COCHRAN 
Vice President, The First National Bank of 


Houston, Houston, Texas 
DO not know of any sport in which 
bankers can participate that will take 
the rough edges off the crusty ones bet- 
ter than polo. 
The game is conducive to quickness of 
thought, and beyond all question a most 


ers new and better Safe Deposit Service 


Every banker is desirous of 
building up his safe deposit 
business. It has been diffi- 
cult, however, to find a dis- 
tinctive appeal. Yale en- 
ables the live aggressive 
banker to offer something 
new and something better 
in the New Yale Sealed Key 
Safe Deposit Lock. 

Here is a lock which is 
unique, for it is compulsory 
for the customer to handle 
the keys before the custo- 
dian, and no one else can 
handle them without the 
customer’s permission. The 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


Reed 
i Master-mass 
Plan 


Yate enables you to offer your custom- 


excellent builder of every muscle of the 
body. The daily dozen which a few 
bankers practice would have to con- 
stitute an almost continuous operation 
to equal two or three good games of polo 
a week, besides the enjoyment of the 
cempanionship of your friends. 

I have been in the banking business 
nearly 29 years and I attribute my ex- 
cellent good health not to my fondness 
or outdoor sports, but my actual par- 





keys are sealed at the fac- 
tory in tough fibre enve- 
lopes — and the customers 
open the envelopes and are 
the first to see and handle 
the keys. The vault em- 
ployees do not know what 
key any customer selects. 


The result: Protection, 
full and complete, for every- 
one concerned. 


Let us tell you more about 
this new Yale development. 
Send for the bulletin on the 
**Yale Sealed Key Safe De- 
posit Lock.” 
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ticipation in them. Bankers are prone 
to discuss numerous recreations, (prin- 
cipally golf) but very little benefit is 
derived unless they systematically in- 
dulge in out-of-door sports. 

During my polo playing, there has 
heen no instance that would be of in- 
terest except perhaps the pleasure of 
watching these Texas ecow-punchers 
learning to ride a polo saddle. Besides 
those who slipped off altogether, those 
who slipped behind the saddle often 
created a most interesting show, es- 
pecially if the horse was not used to 
carrying double. , 


| SHOOTING | 


Recommended by H. C. ALMY 
Vice President, Delaware County National Bank, 


Muncie, Ind. 
I AM strong for sports, particularly 
tennis and golf and I hesitate to say 
anything that might be construed as dis- 
loyalty to either game. However, shoot- 
ing has all of the fascinations of any 
sport without the disadvantages. 

With increasing skill comes the satis- 
faction that one is capable of holding 
his own at the target, bringing in his 
share of the game, or, if necessary, de- 
fending himself. Greater, however, 
than any of these is the consciousness 
that in case of war, the shooter is capa- 


] 





H. C. ALMY 


ble of teaching those who are called to 
the colors the use of weapons upon 
which the defense of the country de- 
pends. 

This view puts the sport upon a pa- 
triotie basis and it is for this reason that 
our government annually appropriates 
funds which are used to aid civilians in 
establishing ranges, providing free am- 
munition and giving other assistance. 
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Any ten able-bodied good citizens may | 
organize a civilian club and through the | 


director of civilian markmanship, re- 
ceive government aid. 

We have an active club here in Muncie. 
We have interested not only civilians, 
but the police department and national 
guardsmen in our club. Bank employes 


of all Muncie banks are becoming pistol | 


experts. Shooting ranges are maintained 
in the basements of the Delaware County 
National Bank and the Merchants Trust 
& Savings Co. 
held each Tuesday evening. 


This club now has a membership of | 


176 and a 600-yard rifle range, well 
equipped and established on the De Soto 
road, 342 miles northeast of Muncie. 


BOWLING 


Recommended by M. K. FORD 


Asst. Treas., The Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


‘ROM many angles, bowling is an al- 


most ideal sport for the banker. It | 
is healthful, it is well adapted to men | 
of mature years as well as beginners, | 
and its devotees find it most interesting | 
as a competitive game requiring poise, | 


physical coordination and skill. 


The fact that bowling has a long season 


appeals to most of us. 
ber until March or April, the.“pin game” 


can do wonders toward keeping us in 


fine physical trim. I think no finer ex- 
ercise or recreation is to be found any- 
where for men whose business keeps 
them quite consistently at the office. 

In our bank, the social side of the 


game has been found noteworthy. We | 
have a “home league” with teams from | 


the various departments and from a 


number of our neighborhood branch | 


banks. The league makes for closer ac- 


quaintance and good fellowship among | 
employes. Although prizes are offered, | 
and all the teams roll to win, bowling is | 
naturally conducive to good sportsman- | 


ship. Friction is negligible, if it exists 
at all. 


Bowling is also our most successful | 
sport in inter-bank contests. In Cleve- | 
land this year, 16 banks are in the Bank- | 
er’s Bowling League, which is sponsored 


by the A. I. B. Teams representing our 


bank officially have also bowled recently | 


against bank teams in Chicago, Buffalo 
and Syracuse, N. Y., and the courtesies 
and amenities of these inter-city con- 
tests have been most pleasant and satis- 
factory. 

John M. Dwyer, who has been elevated 
to the position of chairman of the board 
of the Detroit Savings Bank, in his new 
capacity announces the election of Walter 
L. Dunham as president, and James H. 
Doherty as first vice president. Mr. 
Dunham’s resignation as vice president 
was received and accepted a few days 
ago by the board of directors of the 
First National Bank in Detroit. 


Regular practices are | 


From Septem- | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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The Burglar’s Torch 
Defeats Itself! 


bf pera the heat of a cutting torch strikes any part 
of a vault door equipped with the Diebold 
Thermatic Locking Device the locking mechanism is 
jammed so that forced entry is impossible. 


The burglar’s torch defeats itself! 


So effective is this additional protective Diebold 
feature that Underwriters’ grant a 10% lower burg- 
lary insurance rate on vault doors so equipped. 


No other vault door has this protection against 
cutting torches. No other vault door is granted an 
equal preferential in insurance rates. 


The Diebold Thermatic Locking Device is new. It 
cannot be installed on doors already in service and 
must be specified when the door is ordered. It is 
but one of the features by means of which Diebold 
has built its reputation for the utmost in protection. 


DIZBOLD SAFE & [100K Co. 


New York 
Omaha, Boston 


Cleveland, Detroit 
New Orleans, Chicago 
Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CANTON, OHIO 
Export Office: 372 Broadway, N. Y 
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NASMUCH as foreign securities are be- 

coming so numerous, it is important that 

all bankers familiarize themselves with such 
facts as are to be found in this article. 





SOUTH AMERICAN BONDS 
HOW TO JUDGE THEM 


What you should know about the countries to the south of 
us and how you may get the necessary information 





ANY countries of 

South America are in 
much the same stage of de- 
velopment that we were 50 
to 100 years ago. Bor- 
rowed money built our rail- 
roads and opened up our 
great West. 

Those who furnished 
that money to us kept pret- 
ty well posted as to what 
we did with it. Borrowed 
money will do the same for 
South American countries, 
and we who are furnishing 
the money will profit if 
we keep posted. 

In much the same way 
that we depended upon 
English investors’ money 
then, the countries of South 
America are going to de- 
pend upon our money now. 
We are lending great 
amounts to European coun- 
tries. But, considering the 
newness of the borrowers, 
the amounts lent to South 
American countries are 
more significant. Also, be- 
cause of the newness of 
these borrowers, it is al- 
most certain that the be- 
ginning so far made wiil 
be followed by still more 
and more business of the 
same kind. 


During the first ten 
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By E. M. KEAYS 


Statistician, Second Ward Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


A good fifty-cent map of South America is one of the first 
sources of information with which an investor should provide him- 
self if he is interested in South American bonds. 


months of 1927, loans to 
Europe amounted to $508,- 
000,000 while those to La- 
tin America amounted to 
$375,000,000. While those 
countries in America-to-the 
South-of-Us together were 
only the second largest 
borrowers, the fact re- 
mains that in ten months, 
United States investors 
loaned that huge sum to 
countries which only a few 
years ago were known 
hardly more than by name 
to most of us. 

Even at that, we are pos- 
sibly rating ourselves a 
little too highly. Who 
knew such names as Cal- 


das, Medellin, Mendoza, 
Tucuman, and Cundina- 
marea? They were un- 


known to us until they 
asked for money. The man 
who might have answered 
that Valle del Cauca was 
a movie star finds that it is 
a province in Colombia in 
South Ameriea with 714 
per cent bonds for sale. 
American investors have 
become democratic to the 
last degree in according 
recognition and favors to 
new borrowers on about the 
same terms as many of the 
odlest and best known re- 
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ceive. Last March the City of Rome 
64’s were sold at a price to yield 7.25 
per cent. At about the same time in- 
were being offered Mortgage 
Bank of Colombia 7’s at a price to yield 
7.23 per cent. 


vestors 


Investors who are purchasing “a few 
South Americans” would be much 
amused at a South American investor 
who picked out “a few North Ameri- 
cans” more or less at random. Suppose 
the South American investor selected 
some of the obligations of Cuba, Mexico, 
Dominion of Canada and a few Liberty 
bonds and had a rather hazy idea that 
they were all more or less,in the same 
class. 


Many Issues Sold on Exchange 


About 50 government issues from 
eountries south of Panama are dealt in 
daily on the New York Stock Eychange. 
There are a dozen issues which are ac- 
tive on the Curb. Still others have ac- 
tive unlisted markets. It will not be long 
before the United States investor has 
100 South American issues to choose 
from, without counting those of such 
industrials as the American-owned Chile 
Copper Co., Anglo-Chilean Consolidated 
Nitrate Corporation, Andian National 
Corporation and others. 

How should an investor set out to 
select the best of these? After one 
realizes that there must be wide differ- 
ences in a list of bonds of such length, 
that is the first practical question. It is 
not an easy one to answer. 


Selecting the Best Bonds 


In the first place the war has changed 
everything. That is the popular way of 
putting it. We do not know yet how 
much has been changed and how much 
is still going to be changed. 

Were it not for this we might say that 
Chile, being the only country in South 
America that has never defaulted on its 
obligations, is entitled to the highest 
rating. In a general way the other 
countries would be rated according to 
their records and evidences of good faith 
in dealing with their bondholders when 
delays of interest or sinking funds were 
necessary because of revolutionary dis- 
turbances or other reasons. It would 
not be difficult to select what would be a 
dozen of the best bonds on the records 
of the borrowers only. 

Chile was fortunate. It possesses ex- 
tensive nitrate of soda deposits. Nitrates 
are essental as a fertilizer and an export 
duty on nitrate exports afforded the 
means indirectly of making nitrate users 
in other parts of the world pay Chilean 
governmental expenses, such expenses 
of course including interest and sinking 
fund payments on the Chilean debt. 
Nitrates are also necessary in the manu- 
facture of explosives, and Chile pros- 
pered exceedingly during the war. In 
1918 the export tax on nitrates accounted 


Make your Bank 
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Bond Headquarters 


By using National City facilities you 
can offer your depositors a wide selec- 
tion of bonds without maintaining an 
expensive bond department or carrying 
a large bond portfolio. Our experienced 
bond men will gladly submit offerings 
or secure market quotations or other 


investment information whenever you 


say the word. 


Through fifty National City offices 
interconnected by 11,000 miles of pri- 





vate wire, thousands of bankers through- 
out the country keep themselves in close 
touch with bonds and bond markets 


everywhere. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS * 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 





for 60 per cent of the total revenue of 
the government. 

Because of the absolute necessity of 
nitrates for explosives the blockaded 
Germans devised a method for the fixa- 
tion of nitrates from the nitrogen of the 
air. Today air nitrates are manufac- 
tured in quantity in Germany and the 
United States at competitive prices 
which make high Chilean export duties 
impossible. Today nitrate taxes furnish 
about 25 per cent of the total receipts 
of the Chilean government. 


To make up the loss in that revenue, 
the Chileans are beginning to tax them- 
selves. This has led to mueh political 
difficulty in Chile since any taxation 
problem is an embarrassing one, and 
particularly so when heavy taxes appear 
for the first time in a country where 
taxes had been light before. Apparently 
Chile is going through with its program, 
unpleasant as it is, and its determination 


brings confidence to lenders and bor- 
rowers alike. But in the meantime 
Chile 6’s are selling at 91. 


What Fixes Bond Prices 


Let us contrast this with Colombia. 
Colombia’s record before the war could 
hardly be called satisfactory. The last 
annual report of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders, published in Lon- 
don, devotes ten pages to reviewing the 
various loans, defaults, deferments, and 
settlements which took place in Colom- 
bian history from 1820 to 1923, at which 
time the last of certain certificates is- 
sued to bondholders in 1905 were paid 
off. 

The record isn’t a comfortable one, 
but—and a good part of the story can 
be told in three words—Colombia has 
oil. “Oh,” says the investor, “I see.” 
So while Chile 6’s sell at 91, Colombia 
6’s sell at 92. The possession of great 
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supplies of petroleum in the neighbor- 
hood of the Panama Canal is of great 
importance, and the strategic value of 
this appeals at once to the imagination 
ot those who know something of the great 
change in world trade routes brought 
about by the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

Since the opening of the Panama 
Canal in 1914 Colombia’s foreign trade 
and governmental revenues have trebled. 
The total foreign trade of the country 
has inereased from about $93,000,000 
in 1922 to about $220,000,000 in 1926. 
The become the world’s 
second largest coffee producer. Bananas, 


country has 
cotton, tobacco and sugar are increasing 
in importance as crops, all of which are 
particularly fine as revenue producers 
in world trade. 

This is but a brief outline of the gen- 
eral problem with only one illustration. 
Other illustrations could be given to 
great length. The one illustration is 
typical, however, and the particular 
question is one which will be raised over 
and over again for one who buys these 
securities. 

Are the obligations of a promising 
young nation, one with what might be 
called newly discovered wealth, as good 
or better than the obligations of a longer 
established country with a thoroughly 
sound record in the past but laboring 
now under what may be ealled newly dis 
covered burdens? 

Values in the bond market are all 
comparative—arrived at by a study of 
the facts surrounding 
against those of other issues and judging 
aceordingly. 


one issue as 


CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
TO HAVE NEW HOME 


This artist’s sketch is a picture of the 
trading floor of the new home which The 
Chicago Stock Exchange will occupy 
some time next April. It is taken from 
the visitor’s baleony and presents an 
idea of what the trading floor will look 
like to visitors. 





improved New York Stock Exchange. 
All of the improvements discovered in 
this investigation have been worked into 
the plans of the new stock exchange in 
Chicago. 


The trading floor space will be prae 
tically twice as large as the present 
floor. A spacious baleony has been pro- 
vided where visitors may come and get a 





The new quarters will be on the see- 
ond and third floors of the State Bank 
of Chicago building. 

The committee in charge and the of- 
ficers of the Exchange have looked into 
the future of Chieago’s money market 
and have planned facilities far in excess 
of the present needs. 

The Chicago Stock Exchange is the 
latest Exchange in the country to build 
its home and in that the 
latest mechanical devices shall be in- 
stalled for the purpose of the highest 
efficiency in stock exchange work, a com- 
mittee of experts and engineers went to 
the most recent exchanges built, such as 
the New York Curb, New York Cotton 


order very 


Exchange and the recently enlarged and 











SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been» purchased by more than five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office 250 WEST 57% sT. + New York City 
Capital, Surplus © Undivided 


Profits + 


$50,626,000 
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An artist’s sketch of the new trading floor of the Chicago stock exchange. 
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bird’s eve view of the Exchange in 
operation. 
The blackboard is located above a 


platform where the markers will be able 
to record transactions without the use of 
a step ladder. The amount of 
available for quotations of New York 
and Chicago Stock Exchange transac- 
tions is practically three times the space 
oceupied by the present blackboard. 


space 


LEGAL NOTES 


Mortgages: Novation: Rights of first 
and second mortgagees—Where mort- 
gagee under first chattel mortgage ef- 
feeted a novation with the mortgagor, 
accepting the word of the debtor that 
no liens or mortgages had been imposed 
on the property during its possession, 
held: Mortgagee under second chattel 
mortgage is given rights of first mort- 
gagee.— Mack International Motor Truck 
Corp. v. Jefferson-St. Charles Transfer 
Co., Ine. (District Court, Eastern Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. )—Yearly Index Page 
1501, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


Bankruptey: Conditional sales: Title. 
—A conditional sale contract, sufficient 
under the law of the state where made, 
without recording, passes no title to the 
purchaser and is good as against the 
rights of the trustee in bankruptey un- 
der Section 47 (a) (2), Bankruptey Act, 
because the bankrupt, having no title, 
can pass none to the trustee—In re 
Abell, John Deere Plow Co. v. Hamil- 
ton, Trustee (Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
7th Cireuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1486, 
Col. 2 (Volume IT). 


No one is more appreciative of cour- 
tesy than the “after hours” customer, 
the man who manages to slip by the 
guard just as the doors are closing. He 
knows he’s wrong, admits he’s wrong, 
but regardless of all that, he’s still a 
customer. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
ig was recently suggested that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System be extended to 
our island possessions. Now definite co- 
operation between our Federal Reserve 
Board and foreign bankers is actually 
under way. It appears that our system 
may extend its influence over a much 
larger territory if, indeed, it does not 
eventually become international and 
world-wide in its specifie activities. It 
is certainly encouraging to know that it 
has proved to be such a success. 


. . ad * 
. 


HE ability to build up an efficient 

working force is one of the greatest 
requisites of the executive today—Hy 
W. Sanders. 


NEW AMERICA 





Photo by George M. Dickson Jr. 


HE interesting photograph repro- 

duced here was taken in Chinatown, 
San Francisco. It shows how the new 
buildings of the city are over-towering 
and gradually crowding out the old pic- 
turesque sections of the modern city. 
It is easy to look at this picture and 
vision the future. Any one interested in 
the building industry will find plenty of 
food for thought here. 


The First National Bank of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., has a new president, Sol 
Tannenbaum. He is also president cf 
the Crawfordsville Building Loan Fund 
& Savings Association, and treasurer and 
director in the Montgomery Savings 
Association. 

Charles R. Talbot has been elected 
president of the Standard Trust Co., of 
Detroit. 





C. Q. Chandler has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Isn’t Collateral Better 
Than Net Worth 
As a Loan Basis? 


Let us show you how, without expense to the bank, 
loans to any manufacturer can be secured by ware- 
house receipts covering his raw materials or finished 


products. 


The Lawrence System of Field Warehousing enables 
the issuance of bona-fide warehouse receipts through 
the creation of a legally perfect public warehouse in 
the plant of the borrowing manufacturer. 


The Lawrence System is heavily endorsed by leading 


bankers everywhere. 


Write For a Copy of Our Booklet Entitled 
Lawrence System Field Warehousing. 
It will show a way 
to new profits 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


A: T. GIBSON. PRESIDENT 


37 Drumm Street, 


Chicago . . . 29 South La Salle Street 
Philadelphia . Public Ledger Building 
Los Angeles . . . W. P. Story Building 


A Business Built On 
Renewals 
PM. RE ED 


i Bank 35 ites 


EH 


“A clerk’s coat and an envelope 


both are first impressions.” — 
PETER HECO 


The customers of the Liberty Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago secured a 
million dollars in a new business drive 
for the bank. How this was done is 
told by the president, A. S. Helquist in 
a special article in THE BANKERS 
Montuuy for February. 


San Francisco 


Portland ....... . 403 Hoyt Street 
Seattle . ... Dexter-Horton Building 
Oakland. ..... - « Gibson Terminal 


Low Unit Cost ‘Thru 
Volume 
yr Man EE DD 
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Bankers’ Safety Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, Ill. 





A lecture on home budgeting arranged 
by The Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
eago was attended by 600 women. This 
shows the interest in this subject and 
also shows that a bank may draw a real 
crowd of prospective customers by of- 
fering a lecture on the subject of finances. 
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Resources 
44. Millions 


CHICAGO 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER 
President 


JOHN W. O’LEARY 
Vice President 





“TAKE PRIDE IN SACRAMENTO” 


—And the citizens took pride in 


The Peoples Bank 


By K. L. HAMMAN 
President, K. L. Hamman Advertising Co., Oakland, Cal. 


66 FAVE you been following those 
advertisements of The Peoples 

Bank?” 

“Yes, I have been reading them.” 

“That’s a mighty fine thing for a 
private institution to do toward increas- 
ing civie pride and loyalty.” 

“Tt certainly is. I read the advertise- 
ments first because they told me some 
things about my home town, that I didn’t 
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Take pride in Sacramento 
An Announcement from The Peoples Bank, 
to the Citizens of Sacramento. 


(OO often, familiarity results in an indifferent —a 
| matter-of-course attitude toward things that are 
worthy of more positive appreciation. 

Here in Sacramento there are many factors and con 
ditions which play an important part in making our lives 
happy and our city prosperous—things which are so familiar 
and so close to our daily life that they are too easily taken 
for granted 

This bank, feeling that it shou 
pleasure of every good citiz 
completely will 
d 
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One of the advertisements and the 
list of headings appearing on the 
others in the series that built good 
will. 


know before. Afterwards, I read the 
bank’s advertising so I could tell other 
people about the facts that made me 
proud of Sacramento.” 

That is a sample of many conversa- 
tions that took place between citizens 
during the time when The Peoples Bank 
was running a series of advertisements 
with the general subject, “Take Pride 
in Sacramento” as the theme. 

This campaign was planned and the 
copy written for the purpose of creating 
publie good will. 

The campaign was not designed to 
bring immediate results in the form of 
new accounts. There is no appeal of 
this nature anywhere in the series, “Take 





Pride in Sacramento”’—this was solely 
a good will gesture. It’s purpose was to 
make friends for the bank and it cer- 
tainly did just that. 


Organizations Complimented the Bank 


Civie organizations, city, county and 
state took occasion to compliment the 
bank. Business men’s clubs voted thanks 
to the bank. Ministers and church or- 
ganizations expressed their apprecia- 
tion for the advertisements that told of 
the part that the churches play in the 
progress of that city. 

Fraternal orders and women’s clubs 
gave this advertising their commenda- 
tion. The police and fire departments 
and the heads of the state and eity 
libraries expressed gratification to the 
bank and its officials. 

It made talk—the action of the bank 
in boosting Sacramento was widely and 
favorably discussed. 

Friendship is a tremendous asset for 
any business and especially so for banks. 
Such advertising as this pays big divi- 
dends in new friends. 


TELLERS’ MAXIMS 


Pass these along. Have them placed 
in a conspicuous place. 





Pins in mutilated currency eventually 
find their way into fingers. 

tara 

A friendly teller is an asset, an over- 
talkative one a liability. 

see ar tae 

Old folks are less appreciative of your 
time but they are more appreciative of 
your courtesy. 

—o—_- 

Don’t worry about yesterday’s cash 
variation. Instead, concentrate on bal- 
ancing today. 

pene eee 

Count dollar bills carefully; five dollar 
bills very carefully; hundred dollar bills 
damn carefully. 

— )——_—__. 

The honest-to-goodness teller is the 
one who can smile at a hardboiled ecus- 
tomer. Its easy to be pleasant to the 


agreeable ones. 


J. L. D. 
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There a are 269, 000 reasons. 
“for buying this book 










OUR RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY, correct to 

the minute when first published, contains some 269,000 
obsolete facts when it has been on your desk six months. And 
every day thereafter adds to the number! 


Changes in personnel, mergers, absorptions, re-organiza- ty 
tions and new banks—these conditions alone demand a d 
statistical force of more than a score of persons, assem- " 
bling information, which, if bought outright, would cost ? 
many thousands of dollars. Thanks to widespread 
distribution (no similar publication has 20 per cent 
| of its circulation) the BLUE BOOK is yours for 


ars) 
te 


a 


fifteen dollars. 


Make certain of securing the new edition 
by placing your order now. We produce 
only enough directories to fill advance 
orders, this being one of the economies 
that make our price possible. 


The coupon to your right is 


: IMPORTANT — The January, 1928 
your guarantee that a copy will 


issue of THE DIRECTORY contains one of 


be reserved. Sign and send it the most helpful additions it has yet intro- 
hedew' duced—THE BANKERS SERVICE GUIDE. 
ay: F Formerly published as a separate volume 
Then your bank and wf it aided thousands of bankers to purchase 


; supplies and equipment intelligently and 
its customers are sure economically from reliable manufacturers. 


of up-to-the- minute , As a part of the famous BLUE BOOK it 


F will be more comprehensive and helpful 
accuracy. than ever before. 






RanpD MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 


THE BANKERS DIRECTORY | 
Rand McNally & Company | 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. | 
Gentlemen: | 
| 
| 
| 


We want to make certain of receiving the January edition. 


Send 
and bill us when issued for $15. nd us a copy 
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HOSE bankers who have mortgages on farm lands will be es- 
pecially interested in the article appearing on this page. It 
contains both information and encouragement and makes it ap- 
pear that farm land values at least promise to become stable. 


FARM LAND VALUES 


HAVE THEY HIT THE BOTTOM? 


The findings of an annual survey being made 


by the federal government. 
should have at 


banker 


By C. B. SHERMAN 


Facts every 
his finger tips. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


ECOGNIZING the enormous eco- 


nomie and special significance of 


the whole question of farm land values, 
incomes, number of foreclosures and re- 
lated phenomena, a system of annual 
surveys of the farm land situation has 
been inaugurated by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The report of the survey for the year 
1926-27, just presented by E. H. Wieck- 
ing, who is conducting the work, brings 
to the fore many facts which financiers, 
economists, and the publie generally had 


been earnestly seeking. The violent 


price changes for farm lands during the 
past decade have been disturbing. 
Wartime speculation in farm proper- 








ties and its aftermath of heavy losses, 
not only to farmers but to country banks, 
land mortgage institutions and other 
units of the business structure which 
are built upon farm real estate values, 
has been a topic of much comment. 

Moreover, farm real estate comprises 
from two-thirds to four-fifths of the 
average total capital investment of our 
six million farm owners. 

Under the prevailing system of pri- 
vate property, the commonly accepted 
benefits of owner-operation are obtain- 
able, and the widely held views of the 
evils of tenaney are avoidable, only by 
this investment by the farmers. For 


this reason it has been said that the 








Factors connected with banking and finance are tending to make farm land 
values more stable, as described in this article. 
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farmer necessarily must engage in real 
estate speculation. 

In any event, the course of farm real 
estate prices is extremely important to 
farmers and to country bankers. This is 
particularly true if, as in the past, com- 
paratively low rates of return on valua- 
tion have been accepted in the expecta- 
tion that a higher value would be real- 
ized upon sale in later years. 


Values Still Declining 


Until last year, the value of farm land 
had shown an apparent steady trend 
toward stability since the peak of 1920, 
according to Mr. Wiecking’s studies, but 
the year 1926-27 was marked by a sharp 
downward movement, averaging a four 
per cent decline, and there is as yet no 
definite assurance that the bottom has 
been reached. Present values are at 
about the 1917 level. 

The decline during the past year was 
not wholly unexpected, because of the 
marked decrease during that year in the 
price of certain of our major farm pro- 
ducts, the sharp drop in farmers’ in- 
comes, and a generally inactive farm 
land market. Not only are there many 
farms for sale, but in a number of areas 
there are still many foreclosed and other 
“distress” farms that ean be had at very 
low prices. 

The year’s declines touched all sec- 
tions but the largest decline was in the 
South Atlantie states for which the de- 
partment’s new index of farm land 
values is 137 compared with 148 in 1926. 
The greatest depreciation in values since 
the 1920 peak has occurred in the West 
North Central states where the index is 
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now 115 per cent of pre-war against 
184 per cent in 1920. Low cotton prices 
constituted an important factor in the 
South. Northeastern and far-western 
values held up well. 


Factors Working Toward Stability 


Several factors are operating to check 
further declines in farm values. They 
include reductions in farm mortgage in- 
terest rates, a possible further easing of 
the credit situation because of improve- 
ment in country banking conditions and 
the large supply of funds in the invest- 
ment markets, and the probability that in 
a number of areas the depressing effect 
of foreclosures and other forced liquida- 
tions is growing progressively less as 
market absorption of these lands gains 
momentum. 

“Although these other factors enter, 
the value of farms is obviously in large 
measure dependent upon income re- 
ceived and anticipated prospects of in- 
come,” says Mr. Wiecking. 

“The income factor is the dominant 
one. Until this year, available net farm 
income data and the prices of farm pro- 
ducts all showed a steady upward trend 
since the low point of the depression 
period. This had been reflected in an 
apparently progressive checking of the 
rate of decline in land values. 

“When this declining curve of average 
values for the United States will be fully 
checked depends, in a large measure, 
upon the outlook for the immediate fu- 
ture course of the prices and yields of 
farm products and upon the various ele- 
ments that enter into costs. These in- 
clude possible changes in methods or in 
the products grown.” 


Old Relationships May Not Be Reached 


“Land values will not necessarily ad- 
just themselves to the general price level 
in the same relationship that existed be- 
fore the World War,” Mr. Wiecking 
points out, “for a general price index is 
not a net farm income index, and the 50 
per cent higher general price level of the 
last few years has by no means heen 
coincident with a net income of 50 per 
cent above pre-war, as farmers well know. 

“Then the rise in farm taxes has been 
seriously out of proportion to the move- 
ment in the prices of farm products. 
Since taxes form one of the principal 
eosts in farm ownership, the proportion 
of income required for payment of taxes 
under post-war price levels has been, and 
will continue to be, a factor of no small 
importance in determining the level at 
which farm land values will reach ad- 
justment. 

“In the second place, it is not alto- 
gether improbable that land values in 
relation to income may reach stability 
in a changed relationship over that 
earlier obtaining, at least in certain 
areas. 

Preliminary studies of the relation of 
net cash rents to current farm real estate 


Friendly Service 


| tenes availing themselves of 
our extensive and perfected 


facilities offer their depositors the 


widest service possible . . 


. This 


bank lends a personal note to all 
dealings, one born of a friendly 
interest and a desire to serve. 


‘oye 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Streets, Chicago 


RESOURCES EXCEED 100 MILLION DOLLARS 


values in 44 Iowa counties, for example, 
indicate a 1925 ratio of 3.4 per cent, net, 
as compared with a 1920 ratio of 2.6 per 
cent. In other words, farm real estate 
values are falling faster than farm 
rents, because a higher rate of return is 
being demanded. Considerable data as 
to pre-war rates are not available at 
present, but we do know that the trend 
in the first 20 years of the century was a 
continually narrowing one, quite the op- 
posite of the present trend.” 


Other Facts Revealed 


“One rather striking fact shown by 
the survey is that farm building values 
have increased and that farm buildings 





LORK2ZS 
PMR 

in some states are valued higher than 

land. 

“Rate of changes in farm ownership 
continues high. For the country as a 
whole, approximately 22 farms out of 
every thousand changed hands through 
foreed sale during each of the past two 
years. Voluntary sales were fewer this 
year than last. 

“We get our data from the census, 
from 100,000 of our own crop reporters 
distrbuted over every state of the Union, 
and from more than 20,000 land bankers, 
farm appraisers, farmers, dealers, and . 
others who are in close contact with con- 
ditions and who report regularly to us. 
And our list of farm land correspondents 
is inereasing all the time.” 
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His Bank Found 
a Local Bond Market 


HIS bank president in a county 
seat found ample opportunity to 
loan money, but the loans were fre- 
quently slow, and at best their yield 
did not leave much margin after over- 
head and the cost of invested capital. 


In the face of increasing local compe- 
tition, he finally laid the problem be- 
fore this Bank. “In every prosperous 
community,” we told him,“there is a 
potential market for good securities, 


a large part of which will logically be 
taken over by the local bank that pro- 
vides an adequate investment service.” 


Our Bond Department helped the 
banker to chart his securities market 
and openaselling campaign. Without 
greatly increasing his overhead, he has 
been able to keep large sums of money 
at home and build up an investment 
business that runs into six figures— 
a highly profitable new service. 





FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 


Harry A. WHEELER 
President 


Craic B. HAZLEwoop 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
~ COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
















“Strange that so many will voyage 
two thousand miles to get twelve 


miles from the shore.’’— 
PETER HECO 


Reed 
1 2 Sreoens 
ete 
HIBERNIA ELECTS GUY 
BOWERMAN VICE PRESIDENT 


R. S. Heeht, president of the Hibernia 
Seeurities Co., Ine., New Orleans, has 
announced the opening of a Los Angeles 
office under the management of Guy E. 
Bowerman, who has been elected a vice 
president of the company in charge of 
Pacifie Coast business. 

The company, which has offices in 
New Orleans, New York, Chicago, At- 
lanta, and Dallas, handles short-time in- 
vestments for banks, including commer- 





Statement Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago 


RMP 
OS EA 2 
cial paper and bank acceptances; and 
in addition to specializing in high-class 
Southern securities, the Los Angeles of- 
fice will identify itself with the Pacific 
€oast’s financial activities through the 
origination of, and participation in 
choice local investment issues. 

Mr. Bowerman is probably one of the 
best known bankers in America, having 
heen active for years in the American 
Bankers Association, serving on numer- 
ous committees, and as executive man- 
ager of the association. He has also 
been president of the Idaho Bankers 








Association, and last year was president 
of the state bank division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

Mr. Bowerman was born in Cold- 
water, Michigan, was educated in his 
native state, and began his banking 
eareer in South Dakota, afterward mov- 
ing to Idaho where he became promi- 
nently identified with the commercial 
and financial development of that state. 
About three years ago he moved to Los 
Angeles where he now makes his home. 


BUTTER FAT LOANS. 


A plan for basing loans to farmers on 
the probable returns from the invest- 
ment for which the loan will be used has 
been worked out. 

The agricultural committee of the 
California Bankers Association has 
worked out the plan in the hope that it 
will increase the value of dairy herds to 
the farmers and will at the same time 
increase their incomes. 

The plan will provide loans in direct 
relation to butter fat production and 
freedom from tuberculosis. Other fac- 
tors that will be considered in the loan 
appraisal are: Feed conditions, moral 
risk of the borrower, age of the cows, 
method of marketing the milk, and will- 
ingness of the borrower to pay the loan 
in monthly installments taken from the 
milk cheek. 


The Sebastopol National Bank of 
Sebastopol, California, publishes at the 
bottom of its statement the number of 
depositors. This is printed in large 
black-face type. 


E. M. Ehrhardt of Lewiston, Idaho, 
was recently elected president of the 
Federal Land Bank of Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 


Charles F. Pfister who was a director 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank 
died Nov. 12. 


The California National Bank of 
Sacramento, uses one page of its state- 
ment to publish a brief history of the 
bank. 


A practical stop-loss method to pro- 
teet corporation loans is fully deseribed 
in the February issue of THE BANKERS 
MonruHLY. 


An Indian’s Scheme 


It is reported from Nebraska that a 
Winnebago Indian establishes credit 
with banks in that state by representing 
that he has land rental due from the 
government and by other somewhat— 
similar stories. He obtains a number of 
small loans from banks on the strength 
of these misrepresentations. After se- 
curing the loans, he disappears. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN 
AGRICULTURE 


Both William M. Jardine, Secretary 
of Agriculture in his annual report, and 
President Coolidge in his message to 
Congress reported improvement in agri- 
culture. The president summed up in 
these words: 

“The past year has seen a marked im- 
provement in the general condition of 
agriculture. Production is better bal- 
anced and without acute shortage or 
heavy surplus. Costs have been reduced 
and the average output of the worker 
inereased. The level of farm prices has 
risen, while others have fallen, so that 
the purchasing power of the farmer is 
approaching a normal figure. 

“The individual farmer is entitled to 
great credit for the progress made since 
1921. He has adjusted his production 
and through cooperative organizations 
and other methods improved his mar: 
keting. He is using authenticated facts 
and employing sound methods which 
other industries are obliged to use to 
secure stability and prosperity. 

“The old fashioned haphazard sys- 
tem is being abandoned, economies are 
being applied to ascertain the best adapt- 
ed unit of land, diversification is being 
promoted, and scientifie methods are be- 
ing used in production and_ business 
principles in marketing. 

“Agriculture has not fully recovered 
from post-war depression. The fact is 
that economie progress never marches 
forward in a straight line. It goes in 
waves. One part goes ahead, while an- 
other halts and another recedes. Every- 
body wishes agriculture to prosper.” 


TRIANGLE OF 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 12) 
small number of employes per $1,000,- 
000 of deposits in strictly savings banks 
as compared with strictly commercial 
banks, or the relatively small number 
of employes, in relation to deposits, in 
savings departments of banks as com- 
pared with the commercial department. 
To illustrate the second law, the fol- 
lowing actual examples are presented : 
Bank A—deposits $12,000,000. 
Employes, 104 
Bank B—deposits $17,000,000. 
Employes, 110 
Bank C—deposits $23,000,000. 
Employes, 72 
None of these banks had non-banking 
departments, such as trust or bond. 
Each had individual checking accounts, 
country bank accounts, and small sav- 
ings departments, but their ratios of 


“The devotee of cut prices visits 


often the tomb of the Profits.” — 
PETER HECO 








The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


ODERN, comprehensive 

4 commercial banking facili- 

ties, and a highly developed 

credit information service available 
to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those cag foreign 
trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal ‘and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $32,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 


EGURITY 


is the NAME . 
to REMEMBER 


WHEN A VALUED CUSTOMER is leaving for South- 
ern California, remember that a letter or card of 
introduction to Security Trust & Savings Bank will 
secure for him or her special attention and courtesies, 
for which that patron will be grateful to you. 


SECURITY BANK has 54 offices and branches, cov- 
ering the cities and towns which comprise the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area. Wherever your letter may 
be presented, it will bring to the person introduced 
more than ordinary courtesies from a bank with more 
than ordinary facilities. 


10% 


ae Gset ten per cent more 
ciency. thru Reed's. Courier 
has tens of millions of Service rules coupled 
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Unlike an individual whose 
service value diminishes 
with age ... an institution 
gains power with experi- 
ence. The Chemical offers 
you an up-to-date Banking 
service that is 103 years old 
in experience. 


THE 


HEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 


time deposits to total deposits were al- 
most identical. 

As to number of employes per $1,- 
000,000 of deposits, we have: 


Bank A......8.7 
at See 6.5 
ee Ss bcc s 3.1 


Based purely on these figures, it would 
appear that the employes of Bank “C” 
were by far the most efficient, that they 
were more than twice as efficient as 
those of “B” and nearly three times as 
efficient as those of “A”. However, 2 
comparison of transactions handled by 
these employes changes the “picture” 
completely. The following indicates the 
vast difference in the nature of the ac- 
counts handled by these institutions. 

Number of transactions per $1,000 of 








deposits per month: 


Bank <A...<:. 81 
Bank B..6604 48 
ss ccs 21 
Number of transactions per employe: 
Bank A...... 9,346 
el ee 7,418 
oe ae 6,708 


Now from a standpoint of employes’ 
efficiency, Bank “A” with the greatest 
number of employes per $1,000,000 de- 
posits has the top rank, and Bank “C” 
with the least number of employes per 
$1,000,000 of deposits takes the lowest 
rank. It is needless to observe however, 
that the operating profit per $1,000 of 
deposits of Bank “C” is by far the 
greatest, not due however, to efficiency 
of employes, but to a deposit building 


policy of “quality accounts only.” 
When we deal in costs of transactions, 
we are dealing in comparable units and if 
we determine standard costs, a compari- 
son of these with actual costs will serve 
as a measure of managerial ability in 
the operating departments of banks. 


A Basis for Comparing Costs 


Why, under identical methods of ac- 
counting, do costs of checks “on us” 
vary from as low as 1.6 cents to as high 
as 5.2 cents, and what is an attainable 
standard cost? 

Why do salary costs per item, of cer- 
tain transactions in savings departments, 
vary from as low as eight cents to as 
high as 32 cents? 

Why do average outputs of individual 
bookkeepers, alternating on statements, 
run as low as 12,000 debit and credit 
postings per month on books, in one 
bank, and as high as 32,000 in some 
other bank? 

Does the fault lie in the management 
of equipment, methods, or personnel? 
It may be a combination of all three 
factors, but all three are controllable 
factors and what managerial ability 
would you give a eashier in charge of 
operations, if his costs were in the high 
range and the outputs in the low range? 

Why do some banks still use the fixed 
position plan of employes in depart- 
mental operations with a resultant low 
time utilization factor, as contrasted 
with the “shifting crew” principle with 
a high time utilization factor? 

In the average bank, the difference be- 
tween the two in number of employes 
necessary to perform the work is from 
20 to 25 per cent in favor of the “shitt- 
ing crew” principle. 

To illustrate: In most savings de- 
partments a “peak load” is developed 
during one day of the week only. Dur- 
ing the other five days, the load is only 
from one-half to one-third of the “peak 
load.” There are still many savings de- 
partments organized in fixed number of 
personnel to handle the “peak day load” 
with a resultant great deal of unapplied 
time the other five days—in place of be- 
ing organized with fixed personnel for 
the load requirements of five days and 
shifting employes from other depart- 
ments or general utility employes, to aid 
in handling the “peak day load.” 


Personnel Administration 


All bank jobs can be analyzed and 
classified into a number of groups. All 
jobs within a group should be of rela- 
tively like dollar value, regardless of 
the department in which the work is 
performed. 

There should be a minimum and a 
maximum range of salary for each such 
group. Basic salary rates of each group 
should be correct not only in relation to 
competitive wage scales but also in rela- 
tion to the other groups. 

Such a classification will apply to the 
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work of all banks with relatively the 
same type of operations. What should 
be the percentage in number of employes 
in each group to total employes in an 
ideal bank? 

Why will one bank have a far-larger 
proportion of senior clerical work and 
a few smaller proportion of junior cleri- 
eal work than another, when senior 
clerical work has a substantially greater 
wage scale than junior clerical? It is 
a ease of difference in procedures and 
sub-division of work. 

Having established a standard salary 
range scale for each group, compare the 
actual wage scales and note the diver- 
gencies. Note how many are overpaid 
and how many are underpaid. It re- 
quires a certain length of time on a job 
for an employe to become thoroughly 
familiar with the work and be what one 
might term “seasoned.” 


The seasoning factor of an organiza- 
tion may then be defined as the per cent 
of “seasoned” employes in each group 
of jobs to the total employes in a group. 

It has been found that this seasoning 
factor method throws more light on the 
situation than labor turnover figures; 
that technically poor systems and meth- 
ods give good results if the employes are 
highly seasoned as compared with poor 
results of technically perfect systems 
handled by unseasoned employes. 

The degree of seasoning of an organ- 
ization reflects the result of personne! 
policies and their application. Apply- 
ing identical analysis methods, aggre- 
gate seasoning factors for entire or- 
ganizations have been found as low as 
42 per cent and as high as 94 per cent. 

In many banks there are too many 
“average” employes and too few “cream” 
employes, usually due to the fact that 
the personnel officer uses average wage 
scales in inducing employes to enter the 
organization. 

Other things being equal, a difference 
of only about 10 per cent above the 
average scale will attract “cream” em- 
ployes. The difference in output of a 
“cream” employe over a so-called “av- 
erage” employe is from 30 to 50 per 
eent. Also the capable employe lends 
himself better to training for higher 
positions than the “average” man. 


A Plan for Checking a Bond Department 


Now let us consider a typical non- 
banking department, such as the bond 
department. 

The manager of a certain bond de- 
partment was considered by the board as 
the “king pin” executive of the entire 
institution, because of the dollars of de- 
partmental profit shown. An analysis, 
however, indicated that the department 
was operated only at 69 per cent of an 
attainable standard whereas the savings 
department was operated at 92 per cent. 

The ratio of salaries and commission 
to gross income in one bond department 
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was 18 per cent and in another 42 per 
cent. In the case of 18 per cent, 92 
per cent of the sales were over-the- 
counter sales. Every officer ‘in that bank, 
regardless of what department he was in, 
was a bond salesman. In the case of the 
42 per cent ratio, we had a “free-lance” 
department. We might just as well have 
disassociated it entirely from the bank. 
The bulk of its sales were made by out- 
side salesmen. 

Contrast the managerial d'fference in 
the development of these two depart- 
ments. In the one ease we have a man- 
ager who inspired cooperation among 
all, from lobby men to stockholders. In 
the other case, we have the reverse. 

An analysis was made of three bond 


COs] | es ean 





departments of relatively the same size 
as to volume of securities sold and all 
handled about the same type of secur- 
ities. The departmental operating profit 
ratio, under the same methods of ac- 
counting, was about the same, that is, 
ranged from 52 to 56 per cent. After 
calculating the minutely detailed ratios, 
selecting the most favorable from each 
and re-building therefrom a new operat- 
ing profit ratio, this synthetic ratio was 
72 per cent in place of 52 to 56. In 
other words, had each benefitted by the 
best experience of all, the operating 
profit of each would have been 30 per 
cent greater. If, then, under similar 
conditions, we use such composite ratios 
in the comparative measurement, do we 
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not have a good “yardstick” for the 
measurement of managerial ability? 


Loan Administration 


It has been said that the efficiency of 
the loaning division can be most easily 
checked, for losses will come to the sur- 
face and when they do, they are rather 
definite. 

But let us consider this: during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926 the net 
losses to gross income of the aggregate 
of all national banks in the city of New 








York were 10.9 per cent and in Dallas, 
Texas, 3.3 per cent. Can we, therefore, 
say that the loaning officers in Dallas are 
about three times as efficient as those in 
New York? Perhaps the Dallas people 
would say ves, but how about the New 
Yorkers? The New Yorkers might sav 
“in 1923 our losses ratio was.only 9.5 
per cent and that of Dallas 16.8 per 
cent.” 

Because of the nation-wide distribu- 
tion of bonds, it is possible that bond 
holdings of banks in various sections of 
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the country may be relatively the same, 
hence a comparison of losses per $10 
of bonds is a fair barometer, but how 
about losses per $100 of loans and dis- 
counts? 

In some banks as high as 90 per cent 
of all loans are true secured loans, that 
is, the collateral is ample and market- 
able. In other banks, this proportion 
may be as low as 20 per cent. An ag- 
gregate comparison of losses on all loans 
and discounts is therefore, unequitable 
Also the relationship between secured 
and unsecured loans is difficult to control 
heeause of the difference in the nature 
of the business of borrowing customers 
of various banks. 

On true secured loans, that is, when 
the security was placed at the original 
transaction and not “forced” collateral, 
we might establish a loss rate per $100 
of such loans and apply it practically 
everywhere, and let this serve as our 
“vardstick.” 

But how about losses per $100 of un- 
secured? Suppose, for example, a cer- 
tain bank catered to the textile indus- 
try, a sudden depression hits the textile 
industry and, as a result, this bank suf- 
fers heavy losses on these accounts, even 
being forced to go into the textile busi- 
ness. 

Suppose by some fortunate streak, an- 
other bank does not have textile ae- 
counts, but accounts of other lines which 
are still prospering, can we equitably 
compare the aggregate losses per $100 
of loans and discounts of the two banks 
and thereby judge the comparative ef- 
ficieney of the loaning groups? 

What is being implied, is that in or- 
der to develop a scientifie “yardstick” 
we must go far beyond aggregate com- 
parisons. Generally speaking, however, 
a relatively fair general comparison is 
the comparison of the loss ratio over a 
period of from five to ten years of one 
bank with the aggregate of all other 
banks in that community and in nearby 
communities serving about the same type 
of borrower; as for example, banks in 
agricultural districts where agricultural 
products and crop conditions are about 
the same and where loans are principally 
to farmers. 


A Control Over the Organization 


The third side of the triangle of man- 
agement is control. 

The prime object of the control fune- 
tion is to see that the organization ear- 
ries out the policies, and determine to 
what degree this is done, and the results. 

It should answer specifically: What 
has been accomplished? Where have 
we failed? Who is responsible for ac- 
complishments and for failures? 

When fully developed it is one of the 
most powerful tools of management. 
The degree to which it is developed re- 
flects upon the ability of the chief ex- 
ecutive. 
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’ I have been frequently asked: “What 
) should be the duties of a comptroller in 
y a bank?” 

My answer has been as follows: | 
“Given a chief executive, aided by a 
t 2 group of officers, who can establish, by 
t ! scientific means, a ratio of net profits to 

invested capital attainable, but not with- 

y out effective management of all depart- 

ments, for the coming year, it is the 

s | duty of the comptroller to see that this 
: objective is realized.” 

} | Contrast this with the present develop- 


a eee 


ment of the control funetion in the 
majority of banks. 

A few comments about budgetary con- 
trol, that panacea which is now advo- 


A Specialized Service 


h Most budgets are based solely upon past for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
experience, or when a “eut” is made it more than sixty years of experience is offered by 
is uniform over all departments, thus 
penalizing very efficient departments. 
Budgets should be based upon standard 


ratios, and thus a true goal set before | The First National 


each department manager. 


+ 
Development of Standards B k ¢ ( hi ago 
In order to develop “vard-sticks” for an O Cc 

the measurement of managerial ability, 

the following steps are necessary : 


| and the First Trust 
ve mone method of gathering | and Savings Bank 


these factors from a relatively large 
group of institutions. - ot:42 : 
3. Apply the identieal method to | and provides complete facilities for active and 


the identical factor in each institu- inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
tion, so that like units will be com- : 
pared. drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 
4. Compare and analyze the re- | 
sults. 
5. Select the best factor and 
determine just how it has been at- 


1. Determine what factors are to 





exchange transactions. 


tained. Go even farther—analyze MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
the method of attainment and see | President 
whether or not it can be improved. 
6. From these best factors, re- 
construct a complete “picture.” 
This is the ideal bank with which 


individual banks are to be com- | Combined Resources exceed $450,000,000.00 


pared. 


Net Profits Factors 
There are two groups of factors in- 
fluencing net profits: Controllable fae- 
tors and non-controllable factors. 
Controllable factors are those within 
the control of an individual institution. 
If any of these are “out-of-line” the 
responsibility rests entirely with the | 
members of the bank’s organization. 
Non-controllable factors are those & Banker Associates 
which can be remedied only by group bien Bi nh apr 
action on the part of all banks in the 
community. Among such are: 
Interest rates on time deposits 


ADy 
E 
T tent, interest rat RTISiNG 
o some extent, interest rates on 
certain classes of demand deposits, N S E P rN R A 3} L E ! 


such as country bank accounts. 

Service charges on checking ae- 
counts, returned items, safe-keeping, 
rent schedules on safe-deposit boxes, 
ete. 








“Some men would use carrier 


Registered Mail Envelopes pigeene te sive the pest, ware 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, III. 





they sure of their return.””— 
PETER HECO 
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O those who visit Lon- 

don during the next 
few years, the new building 
of the Midland Bank Limited 
located at Poultry, London, 
E. C. 2, will be a weleome 
sight beeause of its similar- 
ity to American structures. 

The architect’s drawing — 
reproduced herewith shows 
the skyseraper style adapted 
to this 10 story building. 
The set-back is used and 
the building itself presents 
a majestic appearance and 
with its splendid location 
will certainly attract a great 
deal of attention. 

If the results of the new 
building are the same in 
England as they are here in 
America, it should increase 
the new business of this bank 
when it is fully occupied. 

The building when com- 
pleted, will contain ten 
stories and a total floor 
space of over six acres, providing ac- 
commodation for a staff of 2,400. The 
elevations are being carried out in 
Portland stone. 

Above the cornice level the building 
will set back in two tiers leading up to 
the shallow domes which are to be the 
central and crowning features of each 
of the frontages. The top of each dome 
is 137 feet above pavement level and 
200 feet from the deepest portion of the 
concrete foundation. 






72 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
FOR ENGLISH BANK 


Interesting facts about the new home of 


the Midland Bank Limited of London 



































American architecture adapted to the Midland Bank 
building in London. 


The lowest basement of the building 
will be reserved almost entirely for 
engineering requirements, including oil 
fired boilers, three deep wells and pumps, 
water tanks, apparatus for purifying 
and ozonizing the air to be distributed 
throughout the building, vacuum clean- 
ing apparatus, electric transformers, and 
switchboard room. 

The second basement is taken up 
chiefly by strong rooms, book rooms and 
stores while that immediately below the 





ground level will be used for 
safe deposits and additional 
strong rooms. This latter 
basement contains a long 
corridor, lighted by a cireu- 
lar marble opening imme- 
diately under the centre of 
the main light well, and 
numerous rooms, carried out 
in walnut, for the examina- 
tion by customers of deeds 
and boxes, and a large safe 
deposit entered by an eight- 
foot circular strong room 
door weighing nearly 30 tons. 

The ground floor, which 
will be devoted entirely to 
general banking business, is 
being carried out in white 
marble and green verdite, the 
wall filling being in white 
and veined marble and the 
shafts of the columns in 
green African verdite with 
white marble bases. 

The entrance lobby and 
joinery throughout is of 
figured American walnut. The centre 
portion of the banking hall when com- 
pleted will be lighted by a well covered 
in with a coved roof 80 feet long and 
40 feet wide. At the west end of the 
hall there is a marble staircase leading 
to the safe deposits and strong rooms 
in the first basement. 

The first, second and third floors will 
be devoted to clearing, correspondence 
and other head office departments. The 
fourth floor will eventually be occupied 
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by the chairman, managing directors, 
and managerial staff generally, while the 
fifth will comprise the board room, com- 
mittee rooms, ete. 


On the sixth floor there will be staff 
dining rooms, smoking rooms, kitchens, 
rest rooms, ete. 

When completed, the building will be 
served by thirteen lifts and five stair- 
eases. 


BELGIAN FINANCES 
IMPROVE 


The benefits of the monetary reform 
are seen in all divisions of Belgian 
economie life. The speculative element 
in business resulting from exchange 
fluctuations has ceased, exports have 
been maintained, the cost of living, 
though higher, is less than in other 
countries where social conditions are 
eomparable, wages have not been cut, 
and the enhanced value of Belgian se- 
eurities represents billions of franes in 
profits. Moreover, deposits in Belgian 
savings banks have increased largely. 

Sinee stabilization became effective it 
has not been necessary to support the 
frane in any way, either at home or in 
the exchange markets of the world; the 
fluctuations in its value have been solely 
between the gold points, and on numer- 
ous occasions the belga has been quoted 
above par. 

One of the earliest and most urgent 
measures of the stabilization program 
was the consolidation or liquidation of 
the floating debt. This was partially 
accomplished by the conversion of in- 
ternal short-term treasury notes into 
railway stock, following the organiza- 
tion of an autonomous company to 
operate the state railways. It was 
further provided that 1,500,000,000 
frances should be set aside each year 
toward the liquidation of the short- 
term obligations, which on June 1, 1926, 
amounted to 15,367,000,000 franes. It 
is now announced that by the first of 
January, 1928, the short-term indebted- 
ness will have been reduced to 3,978,000,- 
000 franes, of which 2,000,000,000 
franes are due the Banque Nationale. 
The debt situation has been eased to 
such an extent that reduction of the 
annual contribution to the amortization 
fund to 1,200,000,000 franes is now con- 
templated, the remaining 300,000,000 
franes to be used in tax reductions. 
There is, however, a feeling in the most 
conservative circles that the larger pay- 
ments should be continued until the 
short-term debt is completely liquidated, 
as the country seems able to support the 
present rates of taxation. 


Wesley B. Smith is now the president 
of the People’s State Bank of Baldwin, 
N. Y. 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 
\$5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C,2 


ENE MEME RENE TERE MERE RE MC REREME RENE HE EMEC MEME ME MEET 


THE BANKER’S LIBRARIAN 


Reading maketh a full man—Lord Bacon 


Benito Mussolini The Man 


Inasmuch as Mussolini is recognized 
as having saved Italy from disaster, all 
bankers will be interested in knowing 
what the author of this new book “Jeanne 
Bordeux” has to say about it. The book 
is said to be a complete and authentic 
story of Mussolini’s life. The author is 
a personal friend of the ruler and is 
recognized as an authority on Italian 
polities and history. Benito Mussolini 
The Man is published by George H. 
Doran Company, New York, $5.00. 


Municipal Borrowing 


A helpful book designed to be of aid 
to officers of municipalities that are in 


- need of borrowing money from banks 


has been issued by the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee. 


About Bank Stocks 
The cover jacket of a new book, “Prof- 
its In Bank Stocks,” by W. H. Wood- 
ward tells the story of an interesting 
volume somewhat as follows: 


“Here is a book written for the layman 
by the expert. Mr. Woodward is thor- 
oughly qualified to present the pros and 
cons of investment in bank stocks, and 
he sets down plainly and clearly the ad- 
vantages of bank stocks as investments, 
the best way to select them, the advisa- 
bility of keeping them, the kind of 
dealers with whom to do business, and 
what returns can be expected by the man 
who consistently buys bank stocks over 
a period of time.” 

The author has had some twenty years 
of banking experience and was for five 
years confidential financial manager for 
a prominent member of the New York 
stock exchange. 

—Maemillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


A Bank Collection Department 
Procedure 


A report recently issued by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. of New York 
City known as report No. 96 outlines a 
procedure for the collection department 
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LIMITED 


MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


193 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. { 
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NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,350,000,000 
($5=£1.) 


Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,200 OFFICES. 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


Envelopes for Every Purpose 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, Ill. 











20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
AND MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 


of a bank in a way that is of real help 
to any financial institution. It is a re- 
port that is distributed free and can be 
had by addressing the company at the 
address given. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


DNR icntintiepcnnencsnaien 192... 


To the Editor, The Wachovia, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Raleigh, N. C 


Dear Sir: 

I am interested in learning more about the financial ser- 
vices of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company and, with 
the understanding that I am under no obligation to use any 
of them, I shall be giad to receive your literature and to have 
one of your representatives call and talk with me about 
your services. 








CRBTIID. sce srrcsncncsasececsene én 


© Commercial Banking 
© Trusts 


© Safe Deposit 
O Investments 


O Savings © Insurance 


HIS simply stated invitation is en- 
closed with each copy of The Wacho- 
via, the external house organ of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
It is in the form of a leaflet on plain 
white paper and it enables the bank to 
trace tangible returns to its house or- 


gan. 


HOW PERSONAL SOLICITATION 
MAY BEST BE ORGANIZED 


(Continued from page 19) 


letters of introduction to your represent- 
ative, to good prospects if personally 
known. That personal touch will give 


an entree that is a distinct advantage 
over a chance call. 

And, what is more, your friends on the 
outside will assist in this work. They 
too are willing helpers. The old saying 
“A satisfied customer is your best ad- 
vertisement” can be enlarged to read 
“A satisfied customer is your best ad- 
vertisement and will prove it if 
ask it.” 

Many banks have felt it unethical to 
ask customers and have thought that 
its business inerease through personal 
solicitation should come from the staff. 

I have found that customers consider 
it a distinct pleasure to be a part of the 
business organization. 

Unquestionably, there should be an 
executive officer in charge of this work, 
and he should have a committee of offi- 
cials representing all phases of the serv- 
ices the bank has to offer. This com- 
mittee should outline the policies to be 
followed, and review carefully the plans 
of development made possible by the 
business extension department. 


you 


Keeping Call Records 


The solicitors representing the bank 
niust not alone be provided with the nee- 
essary cards and equipment to carry on 
this work, but they must have persons to 
assist them so that they will not be tied 
up with internal detail work. 

There are various systems of cards 
used, but perhaps the best is a small 
eard upon which the solicitor can make 
notations regarding calls. The general 
information can be placed on prospect 
cards. These main prospect cards are 
available for continual reference. 

Too much recording is not advocated 
but often sufficient information is not 
written down and good leads are lost. 

The records of solicitation must be 
kept in a main file somewhat similar to 
your central file, and the department 
must have a centralized follow-up tick- 
ler system in order to give immediate 
information to those who eall upon it. 


How to Check Results 


Checking results obtained seems to be 
one of the most difficult things to do, and 
there exists today a variety of systems 
used. If business does not come in, for 
example, within 30 days, the solicitor 
does not get credit for having the work 
done. But is this fair? 

In diseussing the questions of results 
obtainable from solicitation for real 
business those with experience will tell 
you that there are many more disap- 
pointments in this work than one would 
like to see. 

The causes may be, first, through ex- 
pecting a man to cover too large a terri- 
tory, and, second, believing that im- 
mediate results should be obtained. 

Personally, I believe that results ob- 
tained are best secured by permitting 
solicitors to handle only distinet terri- 
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tories, and no matter if business does | 


not come in at once their good work may 
bring results many months later. In 
fact, when you feel that nothing is go 
ing to come of your work, a large piece 


of business will be placed on your books 


when it is least expected, and more than 
offset the expenses attached to the work. 


To check all of this, it is possible to | 


have the new business reports sent to 
the business extension department daily. 
They pass through the hands of the solici- 


tation department, which carefully checks 


each piece of new business brought in. 
Names which compare with those upon 
whom solicitors have called will indicate 
the result and there should be main- 
tained a separate file known as the 
“vearly result file.’ However, the busi- 
ness brought in should still be recorded 
on the main prospect ecard for future 
reference. 

In this way, the bank ean learn what 
has really been accomplished. This has 
not been done cgrefully enough in the 
past. 

The experience of banks in this work 
has brought a condition to the forefront 
which I believe can be termed the era 
of changed feeling in banking, and is 
causing personal solicitation to become 
a profession by itself. 

Personal solicitation is better organ- 
ized today than it was yesterday, and it 
is true that many executive officers of the 


banks have become real solicitors. Some | 


will not admit it but this is true and in 


some institutions it has become so inten- | 


sified that banks have divided their 
solicitation development into territories 
in charge of senior officers who often act 
as the final obtainer of business from 
prospects upon whom the solicitor has 
worked. In the present day it is doubt- 
ful whether there is a more varied ex- 
perience possible, especially with your 
working upon securing real profitable 
business for your institution. 

The contacts made are of the highest. 
One may be ealled to any city; will have 
to meet well known executives through- 
out the country, and will have to have 
the general authority to answer finally 
the many questions regarding the bank’s 
facilities and policies. 

In certain of my travels through the 
country, I have found it is of more value 
to secure proper introduction to those 
individuals who control the policies than 
to attempt to merely make the call upon 
some official who, though holding an 
important position, has not the grasp of 
the situation. 

In fact, it is essential for institutions 
to give real authority to its representa- 
tives or the impression which they would 
create in their work, because they are 
limited, would not be far reaching. The 
day is past when the contact man or 
solicitor is merely a caller. He must be 
more. For such cause one can see that 
personal solicitation must be built on the 














A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates nearly 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. The Bank has Offices in the Atlantic 
Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 
branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London, 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE : 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 


US'A N°Z 


NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Chief Office in New Zealand :-WELLINGTON 


BRANCHES and AGENCIES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Authorised & Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund & Undivided Profits 


$20,878,845 


The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Mail 
and Telegraphic Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negociates and 
collects Bills of Exchange, and conducts every other description of 
banking business with New Zealand. 


“How frequent fine words go by 


post in frayed envelopes.” — 
PETER HECO 


RMP Va Ss ¥ Reed 
PMR acoelinag: 


NEED ENVELOPES? 
WRITE HECO—CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
turer, address, name and heading to be 


counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PATENTS | ; 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent 
724-9th St., Washington, D. OC. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing ~~ any, 18th and Farnam 


Sts., Omaha, U. 8. thographera, oe 
Stationers, Office Gscuene 


SAFES—Used, Screw Door, Bank Safes, De 
posit Boxes, Vaults, etc. John Murray, 126 E. 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 6*—12 ti 


Lawyer, 
6*-12 ti. 





Federal Bill Straps 
Made of heavy Kraft 
Sanitary Adhesive 
Stick quickly—Hold securely 
Seld by 
700 Bank Stationers 

Write for 


Complete Catalog of 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


94). 943 CLARK ST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








‘‘All works of taste must bear a price 
in proportion to the skill, taste, time, 
expense and risk attending their in- 
vention or manufacture. Those things 
called dear are, when justly estimated, 
the cheapest. They are attended with 
much less profit to the artist than 
those which everybody calls cheap. 
Beautiful forms and compositions are 
not made by chance nor can they ever, 
in any material, be made at small ex- 
pense. A composition for cheapness 
and not for excellence of workman- 
ship, is the most frequent and certain 
cause for the rapid decay and entire 
destruction of arts and manufacture.’’ 


—John Ruskin 


NEW SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


May we send you an interesting 
new folder illustrating and de- 
scribing illuminated signs for 
use in banking rooms. 

Ask for Folder B. M. 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFc. Co. 


136 W. 43rd 8t. 


412 Orleans St. 318 Little Bldg. 
BOSTON ° NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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highest plane with all of the institution 
behind the work. 

The general attitude of the business 
man toward the banker making ealls 
for securing business has undergone 
great changes. Bankers in making calls 
upon prospects find a most cordial re- 
ception. 

It is suggested that before doing per- 
sonal solicitation on a large scale, a 
thorough investigation be made as to 
the best method of approach, and 
whether to concentrate at home or out 
of the city. 


Tackle your local accounts first, and j 


you may find that they lead to good so- 
called out-of-town business. 


MORE UNIFORM TRUST 


FEES 
(Continued from page 14) 

The report carefully took up, one by 
one, the various phases of corporate 
trusteeship service, suggesting in each 
instance as a minimum, a fee believed 
to be fair to the trust and to the trustee. 

The method of arranging this charge 
in the schedule, suggests broadly, an ac- 
ceptance charge to cover the cost of in- 
vestigation and the actual placing of the 
business on the books of the organiza- 
tion. This is not a part of the first 
annual fee. 

Then an annual fee to cover the actual 
administration including the usual ac- 
counting, statements, ete. This does not 
cover extraordinary charges, and is gen- 
erally pro-rated for parts of years. 

A closing fee covers all the usual 
service of the trustee involved in termin- 
ating the trust, including the distribu- 
tion of the assets. 

The charges suggested in the schedule 
are based generally on a percentage of 
principal value of the trust fund. The 
suggestion is made that where charges 
have been fixed by statute, such provi- 
sions should always cover. 

In some states, statutory charges 
covering the administration of: estates 
and guardianships, provide that charges 
shall be based on a percentage of re- 
ceipts and disbursements. This has 
given rise to the adoption in many 
trusteeships of a fee based on this prin- 
ciple. Where such procedure exists, the 
weight of precedence lessens resistance 
in the mind of the customer toward the 
charge to be made. 

Wherever practicable, however, it is 
better to name a fee based on a per- 
centage of the corpus of the estate such 
as for example, one-half of one per cent, 
or one per cent, of the principal of the 
funds, charged annually, with provision 
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for especial or extraordinary expenses. 

This takes care of the responsibility 
incurred in handling estates consisting 
in large part of non-income producing 
properties. In addition, experience 
shows that customers accept with greater 
readiness a quotation such as one-half 
of one per cent or three-quarters of one 
per cent of the principal as against five 
or ten per cent of income charge, simply 
because it sounds less. 

None of the fees suggested in the A. 
B. A., schedule or those named in sta- 
tutes, are presumed to cover legal serv- 
ices of attorneys, and trust organizations 
should not attempt to name, such fees 
in advance, but instead provide in the 
trust agreement for the payment of 
such as may be necessary. A very large 
amount of legal business will be created 
through the administration of trust 
funds and the cooperation of the bar is 
desirable and essential. 

In naming fees for trust services, it 
is quite probable that many institutions 
newly embarked in the field of trust 
activity, inexperienced in the details and 
liability ineident to it, will be tempted 
to place much business on their books on 
a basis so low as to prove not only un- 
remunerative, but actually a loss. No 
relief through the handling of funds in 
other departments or sales of securities 
to the trust may be obtained, for the law 


Volume XLIV 
Nos. 7 to 12 


does not countenance secret profits or 
hidden charges. 


In the absence of a schedule particu- 
larly adapted to local conditions, the 
schedule of trust charges promulgated 
by the A. B. A. is a splendid guide for 
both new and old trust organizations. 
Since it covers the situation as it exists 
throughout the United States as a whole, 
however, its benefit, may even be ex- 
tended through the action of various state 
banking associations such as that taken 
by California in providing suggested 
schedule of fees perhaps more nearly 
applicable to their respective states. 

Its influence may be even further ex- 
tended through the organization of 
fiduciary associations in cities or com- 
munities where a sufficient number of 
trust organizatidéns are in existence. 
Such local organizations ean aid in keep- 
ing the standards of service high, and 
can engage in the joint promotion of 
trust business as well as discuss proper 
minimum charges for the various serv- 
ices offered. There is no necessity in such 
work that the institutions shall subseribe 
to a hard and fast schedule of fees. 

Different institutions in their varying 
relationships with individual clients, will 
approach trusteeships from different 
angles of remuneration. The creation 
of a monopoly is neither necessary, nor 
desirable. The end to be sought, as sug- 


INDEX 


guested in the A. B. A. schedule, is that 
the various institutions performing trust 
services will charge for such services, 
fees generally uniform, and thus develop 
in the minds of the public a realization 
that corporate fiduciary services have 
been carefully considered on a basis of 
charges fair and reasonable to fiduciaries 
and to their clients. 

Corporate fiduciary service has a 
splendid record—millions of dollars of 
trust funds have been handled with only 
one known loss, and that of small size. 
This record must be maintained, an 
trust organizations, whether old or new, 
must be certain to name charges that will 
permit such service being rendered as 
to assure this. 

As wealth accumulates and population 
grows, increased volume of business will 
permit various charges being lowered 
from time to time. Regardless, however, 
of the need or desire for business, there 
is no place in all the field of corporate 
fiduciary operation for any institutions 
electing to take trust business on a basis 
of charges so low and unprofitable as to 
eause them to fail in their service to 
their client. 
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Norrell, M. J.—Dallas, “‘ The Southwest's Billion Dollar Market” 
Novel Letter Sells Bonds... . , 
NEW BUSINESS 
How - — a Bank Opening Yield New Business—Virgil D. 
Allen 
Methods That Built a Profitable Trust Depart ment—A. R.Dahms 
Flower Show Brings Customers—John Poole 
Public Relations Departments—The Need of All Business— 
Harry Chase Brearley 
Solicitation Management— Motley H. Flint 
3,700 New Farmer Accounts—W. L. Pryor. . . 
Utility — Relations from Which Bankers May Le: arn—M. 
S. Sloan SSS eecccveseceoececase 


One Picture Serves in Four Mediums... . 

Opening La Salle Through to Wall Street —Ivan W right 
1,001 Tricks to Defraud Banks 

Outwitting a Foreign Crook—Herman Elenbogen 


P 


Peoria Bank’s New Building Gives Impetus to Growth ; 
Personal Reminiscences on Trust Company Growth—Eugene 
Prussing s ee 
Piercing Houston Skies... 
Plaister, R. M.—Security Sales Management 
Pool, L. M.—Foreign Commerce Opportunities 
Poole, John—Flower Show Brings Customers. 
Porter, R. E.—Profits in Banking. . 
Private Ownershi Adv ances Public Utilities—A. H. Kirkland 
Prize Fights and 
Profitable Contact Points for Bank and Railroad—Fred W. Sargent 
Profits in Banking—R. E. Porter 
Pryor, W. L.—3,700 New Farmer Accounts ‘ 
Prussing, Eugene E.—Personal Reminiscences on . Trust C ompany 
Growth 
Prussing, Eugene E—The Modern Trust Company How It Grew 
Public Relations Departments—The Need of All Business—Harry 
Chase Brearley 
PERSONNEL 
From the Largest Bank to One of the Smallest—Josephine Linscot 
Training Prospective Managers—Motley H. Flint 
PROTECTIVE 
Armored Car Pays Dividends—Clarence E. W ouge 
Bandits Avoid These Banks—Emil Liska.... . 
Bank Holdup Prevention—John Y. Beaty 
Burglars Routed by Protective Device. ...... 
Dangers in False Alarms—R. E. Fritz....... 
How Holdups Are Planned—R. A. Algire 
How To Forestall Holdups—R. C. Saunders. 
Important Court Decisions on Safe Deposit Losses— Harry M. 
Hoover 
Outwitting a Foreign Crook—Herman Elenboge . 
Town Guard Protection—How to Equip the Guards— e < 
Saunders 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Flower Show Brings Customers—John Poole ae . 
How bs Make a Bank Opening Yield New Business—Virgil D. 
Allen, Jr. aan Sue 
Public Relations Departments—The Need of All Business— 
Harry Chase Brearley 
U — Public Relations from Which Bankers ) May Learn—M. 8. 
Sloan Vieedean we 
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Quantrell, E. E—The Motion Picture Industry 


Recreation For Bankers. ............csccecsess: 
Remaking America As an Investor Nation—Samuel O. Rice 
Reeves, Mary B.—How To Get Boys To Save. . .. 

Rice, Samuei O.—Remaking America as an Investor Nation 
Rules for Security Analysis—E. M. Zimmermann... 
Runkle, H. W.—Looking Ahead Through the A. I. B 


San Antonio Banking Growth—Ernest L. Brown. . 
San Antonio—Historic and Industrial—Sidney Kring 
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Month Page 

Sargent, Fred W.—Profitable Contact Points for Bank and Railroad Dec. 
Saunders, R. C_—How to Forestall Holdups Aug. 
Saunders, R. C.—Town Guard Protection—How to Equip theGuards July 
Schley, J. L ara Seaports and Waterways Sept. 
Schwuist, E. B.—Merchandise Turnover as a Credit Factor +<ae ee 
Scott, John T.—Inv estment Opportunities in the Southwest Nov. 
Sealy, George—Galveston—W orld Cotton Port Nov. 
Seattle—A City Built Upon a Hill Sept. 
Security Sales Management—R. M. Plaister Sept. 
Self-Supporting Brazil Sept. 
Sherman, Caroline B.—New Federal Services for Banker and Farmer Dec. 
Siddons, Frederick P. H.—A Central Authority File. . . . July 
Silzer, ar 8 How to Choose a Name for Y our Bank. Dee. 
Sloan, } ers ‘May 

Learn. Oct. 
Snow, M. P.—Money Saving Tax Decisions. ....... Cet. 
Solicitation Management—Motley H. Flint Aug. 
Southwestern Farm Development, How A Railroad Helps ih—J. F. 

Jarrell Aug. 
Special Machines Aid Fight on Corn Borer—E. A. July 
Special Travel Plans for A. B. A. Convention. ..... aa Sept. 
Spencer, A. B.—Fort Worth—Industrial Center... . . ...- Nov. 
Splendid Railroad Development in Colombia........... . Oct. 
Sport for A. B. A. Members—F. M. Law ; ... July 
Standardized Bank Earnings July 
Sweden Now An Investor Nation..... Dec. 
Swensen, Fred—Distinctive Architecture in Pacific Coast Banks.... Oct. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 

How to Get Boys to Save—Mary B. Reeves...... s . 

Investing Savings Deposits—Harry P. Gifford je 
SOLICITATION, PERSONAL 

Solicitation Management—Motley H. Flint Aug. 


Tallest i - the Carolinas. . Oct. 
Taylor, A. B.—Charges Should Be Made for Safe Keeping Items... Dec. 
The Advertising Budget How To Plan It—Eliot H. Thomson . Nov. 
The Banker's Librarian era. 
The Banker's Librarian shebees a 
The Chase National is 50 Years Old saneceed” Ge 
The Growing Oil Industry—Frank LeRoy Blanchard . Nov. 
The Houston Ship Channel Made From A Bayou—R. M. Farrar... Nov. 
The Intracoastal Canal Project Under Way—C. S. E. Holland Nov. 
The Latch-String is Out to Profitable Accounts Only—D. D. Kimmel Oct. 
The Modern Trust Company How It Grew—Eugene E. Prussing Oct. 
The Motion Picture Industry—E. E. Quantrell . .. . Oct. 
The National Joint Stock Bank of Finland—William meee July 
The Port of Corpus Christi—Vance Griffith . Oct. 
The Republic of Bolivia vam ae 
The Woman's Viewpoint on Wills and Trusts—Alice E. Davis .. Dee. 
Thomas, Leon I.—New Equipment Needed, Not More Credit..... Aug. 
Thompson, William—The National Joint Stock Bank of Finland... July 
Thomson, Eliot H.—The Advertising Budget, How to Plan It..... Nov. 
Thornton, R. L.—Dallas Banking Growth Nov. 
3,700 New Farmer Accounts—W. L. Pryor .. Sept. 
To Control Bank Earnings by Accrual Accounting—A. W. Lewis... Dec 
Town Guard Protection—How to Equip the Guards—R.C. Saunders July 
Training Prospective Managers—Motley H. Flint July 
Texas, A Saker oe Cotton—W. L. Clayton ea 
Texas Has A Textile Future—John W. Carpenter. ..... Nov. 
co Seaports and Waterways—J. L. Schley Sept. 


Money Saving Tax Decisions—M. P. Snow Oct. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
A Method for Testing Your Trust Literature—Murlin Hoover.. Aug. 
Methods That Built a Profitable Trust Department—A.R.Dahms Sept. 
Personal Reminiscences on Trust Company Growth—Eugene 
E. Prussing Nov. 
The Modern Trust Company, How It Grew—Eugene E. Prussing Oct. 
The Woman's Viewpoint on Wills and Trusts—Alice E. Davi is.. Dee. 


nprofitable Business—Harvey A. Blodgett July 
UG ity Public Relations from Which Bankers May Learn—M. 8. 
Sloan Oct. 


Waren aE Dee a OO. soc csc ch cca eeess cdasascdsdccsesed . Aug. 


Ww 


Walkeen, Melvin—Windows Bring New Customers 

Ww arehousing Higblights—A. T. Gibson 

Warehouse Receipt Validity—A. T. Gibson 

Warner, Alan Gg—New Raal Estate Loan Powers for National Banks 
Welcome From fiouston Business Men—J. W 

What the Northwest _ Offers in any estment Opportunities . 


Whose ene Is This? . 
Why I Believe in Boys Clubs—D. P. Miller....... 
Why Insurance Trusts Are Growing in Richmond. 
Windows Bring New Customers—Melvin W alkeen.... : ie 
. indow Display Tips for the Month of August—Arthur L. Bowen 
Window Display Tips for the Month of September—Arthur L. Bowen 
Window Display Tips for the Month of October—Arthur L. Bowen 
Ww indow Display Tips for the Month of November—Arthur L. Bowen 
Window Display Tips for the Month of December—Arthur L. Bowen 
Window Display Tips for the Month of January—Arthur L. Bowen 
Wolfinger, Clarence E.—Armored Car Pays Dividends. 
Wright, Ivan—Opening La Salle Through to Wall Street. 
WINDOW AND LOBBY DISPLAYS 
Bank Window Display Features World Flight . July 
Decorating a Big Lobby Nov. 
Display of Maps Attracts Hundreds into One Bank. Dec. 
Windows Bring New Customers—Melvin Walkeen... . Oct. 
Window Display Tips for the Month of August—Arthur L. Bowen July 
Window Display Tips for the Month of September—Arthur L. 
Bowen ug. 
Window Display Tips for the Month of October—Arthur L. Bowen Sept. 
Window Display Tips for the Month of November—Arthur L. 


Window Display Tips for the Month of December—Arthur L. 
Bowen 

Window Display Tips for the Month of January—Arthur L. 
Bowen 


Zimmermann, E. M.—Cases in Bond Analysis. . 7 
Zimmermann, E. M.—Rules for Security Analysis................ Nov. 
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Our Many Contacts 


—at your service 


GET 
THE 
FACTS 


Manufacturers are request- 
ed to send their latest cat- 
alogs, advertising matter, 
and all other data to “The 
Bankers’ Secretary.” 


Aa a complete data 

file on the leading manufac- 
turers of bank supplies and devices 
would be an immense task for any 


institution. 


For us, however, it 1s a matter of neces- 


sity as well as choice. 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY we 


To properly edit 
must have 


contacts with the manufacturers. 


The information we have on file, and the 
information we are in a position to obtain, 
is yours for the asking, at all times. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


“THE BANKERS’ SECRETARY,” Banking Publications Department 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 


Checked below are items I am interested in buying and about which I wish you to give me the 


latest information: 


D Accrual System 

O Advertising, Direct Mail 

OAdvertising, Window Display 

D Architectural Service 

OBandit Resisting Fixtures 

OBlinds, Venetian 

OBoxes, Safety Deposit 

OBudget Books 

OBulletin Boards 

OCheck and Deposit Slip Dis- 
pensers 

OCheck Protectors 

O Christmas Savings 

ODesigners, Interior 

ODesk Guards 

ODesks, Bookkeepers’ 


ODoors, Vault Automatic Locking 
Device 

OEngraving 

OEnvelopes 

OEquipment, Bank and Office 

OFiles 


OFixtures, Bank and Office 

OForms, Bank 

OGlass, Bullet Proof 

OHold-Up Alarms 

OlInk 

OLedger Posting and Statement 
Machines 

OLining Equipment 

OLocks, Time and Combination 

OMechanical Posting Desk 


ONew Account Solicitation 

ONight Deposit Safes 

ONovelties, Advertising 

OPass Books 

OSafety Paper 

OSavings Banks, Home and 
Pocket 

OSigns, Outdoor 

OSigns, Indoor 

O Signs, Changeable 

OSystems, Machine Bookkeeping 

OThrift Posters 

OTrust Advertising 

OVault Reinforcing 

O Vault Systematizers 

Co Wrappers, Coin 


This List Changes Each Month 


Also please send me information about— 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING 
and CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Building and -decorative 
sketch of interior for 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


Davenport, Iowa 


This banking structure, 
now nearing completion, 
is typical of the work of 
the Weary and Alford 
Company. 





An illustrated booklet, 
prepared in this office as a 
part of our Rental Service, 
is now ready. A copy will 
be of interest to anyone 
contemplating a building, 
and will be sent upon 
request. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
{923 CALUMET AVENUE « CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





